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QUORUM QUESTION. 
Editor—| felt upder very serious obligations 
to you fur publishivg my two long speeches on the 
Elder question; and certainly had no idea of trou- 
bling vour readers again, so soon, on that question. 
It is true that all the- individuals who have lately 


used your culumns to oppose the views. held by| 


me, have written as if the question was virtually 
one between me as. one party, and the Presbyte- 
riau, Church as. the other; aad Mr. Hall.and Dr. 
Maclean have allowed themselves a latitude of re- 
mark in regard to mé personally, which, if they 
had feflected that 'a man way strike as hard a blow 
with a clean’stick as a dirty one, they would'pro- 
bably have curtailed. I. havé, however, been able 
to make“allowances for the new ‘bora zeal of the 
former gentleman, so lately converted from New- 
Schooliam; and [ thought besides, that the vapid- 
- nessof his matter, excused him in some degree, 
for aiming at a certain sharpness of m-nner, in or- 
der to render hia articles readable at all. 
all T have to say to his nineessays. Dr. Maclean, 
o teacher of “the humanities,” a writer of Greek 
ériticisms, a vice-president of a renowned institu- 
tion of learning, ought to be-able to treat grave 
questions, even if they were not religious ones, 
without allowing his private animgsities, and long- 
stored personal piques, to break over those bounds, 
which scholars, as well as gentlemen and Chris- 
tians, have commonly agreed to observe. I can 
more readily affurd to leave his incivilities unre- 
sentéd, than to imitate his manner: and I propose 
to do’so. There are, however, certain statements 
of his, and some arguments of Mr. Johns, which; 
(the former from their boldness,the latter from the 
tone of calm superiority with which they are put 
forth,) are caleulated te do harm ; and both of them 
are eo blazoned along, with, my name, as to chal- 
lenge my notice. Indeed my friend Dr, Cuyler, is 
already a public convert ; an excellent gentleman, 
whom [ esteem highly: I trust he may now say, 
“‘inveni poriam!” I do not, liowever, feel called 
on to discuss at large even: the quorum question, 
which, at the end of eight papers Dr. Maclean has 
not yet exhausted, and which is: the only part of 
the matter touched by Mr. Johns; but Loply de- 
sign to eay some things which not only seem need- 
ful to be said just now, on that question, but which 
it may not be convenient to say in a direct argu- 
ment before the next a uk , that is, supposing 
God permits me to appear befure it, and it agrees, 
contrary to Dr. Maclean’s suggestion, to hear me. 

‘hat | have now to offer, ‘will be divided into con- 
siderations upon our own Chureh lew, upon that of 
the’ Charch of Scotland, and upoa the laws of the 
land, as applied to this question. . 

There are two points of view in which, I must 
eny, even at the risk of being charged again with 
biowing my own trumpet, that I derive satisfaction 
from a comparison of my speech with Dr. Mac- 
lean’s review of it: the speech is an argument 
upon the question stated—the review is chiefly a 
series of minute criticisms, which, if they were all 
4rue, would afford no mortala just basis for any 
thing but doubts: the speech is po where, and | 
hope to no human being, justly offensive, person- 
ally—the review is far more a review of me, than 
of my speech, and seems to be sedulously and in- 
tentionally personal. Certainly, as to this alleged 
frailty of self-commendation, which this excellent 
Evangelist in the frontier and destitute regions of 
Nassau- Hall, several times reminded me is “on 
“every occasion,” a besetment of mine, it is doubt- 
Jess a great error and folly, wherever it may exist : 
and lam-the more fortunate in finding a monitor, 
who must of necessity be wholly free from all pos- 
sibility. of falling intoa like weakness, as it re- 
gards his relations to the Presbyterian Church ; 
since the most inordinate friendship would hardly 
think of charging Dr. Maclean with the guilt of 
any effort, or any sacrifice for that Church, about 
which even a penny whistle could be sounded. To 
blow one's own trumpet, is, I admit, a bad devel- 
opement of the organ of tune: to have no trumpet 
to blow is, [ submit, still worse—and to be enraged 
by other people’s trumpets, because we have none 
of our own, is worst of all. That I really have 
had some share in the events which, from 1831 to 
the present time, have marked the character and 

gresa of our Church, even Dr. Maclean’s lucu- 
abundantly prove: and that my relations 
to these events. had some consequence, which might 
bear to be, at Jeast incidentally alluded to so far as 
to establish a probable knowledge of their general 
tenor, is also obvious from Dr. Maclean's making 
my alleged want of consistency in opinion and ac- 
tion a very prominent topic in’ discussions whose 
eo. object is to settle the construction of a 

w touching, by no means, the most important 
portion of them. Dr. Maclean in his eighth letter 
(Presbyterian, March 9,) not only confidently and 
repeatedly asserts that the statements of my speech 
in regard to the manner in which the action of the 
Church from 1831 till 1838, both inclusive, is.to be 
“understood, so far as that action relates to the of- 
fice of the Ruling Elder, are wholly destitute of all 
accuracy and the very opposite of the facts of the 
‘case ; but he takes upon him to assert and attempts: 
to prove, that I myself formerly understood that 
action in a sensé utterly inconsistent with the sense 
l.now put on it, and that 1 now hold opinions the 
opposite of those I formerly ent rtained; and his 
insinuations are by no means obscure, that other 
causes than an honest change of sentiment lie at 
‘the bottom of my present views and conduct. In 
a subsequert paper, I will endeavour to show that 
TI have truly stated and truly construed the action 
of the Charch: in the remainder of this, I will no- 
tice the Doctor’s proof of my change of opinion, 
as far as my limits will allow, | 

His first proof is that Dr. Baxter made a motion 
in the Assembly of 1838, * relative to Presbyteries 
composed in part of pastors of Cungregational 
churches; and that, “tf I mistake not,” says the 
Doctor, this motion was laid on the table at the 
motion of “ Dr. Breckinridge.” He is very cer- 
tain, at least, that I strenuously opposed it. As the 
minutes of the Assembly are silent, as the resolu- 
‘lion is not given, as Dr. Maclean remembers, at 


; the end of nearly six years, and fora special pur-| 


pose, his memory will be immediately shown 
to be very treacherous; I passon to Dr, Green’s 
substitute for Dr. Baxter’s motion, which is printed 
_éorrectly in’ Dr. Maclean's eighth letter; and the 
purport and object of which were, that Presbyte- 
Tian ministers who were pastors of Congregational 
churches should be obliged to give up their church- 
es, or their Presbyteria! relations. It is said I op- 
this, Very likely.. 1 would doso now. . Of 
all classes of. Presbyterian ministers who are not 
directly engaged in their proper work as pastors 
or evangelists, with us, my notion is that the class 
most deserving of forbearance, is that attacked by 
the resolution. I would a hundred times sooner 
see one of our ministers preaching toa Cengtega- 
tional church, than being professor of mathematics, 
or languages even in Keane Hall; and I would 
resist any attempts to assault the former while the 
Jatter was passed over. The Church, it seems, has 
come.over to my mind; for the resolution remains} 
a dead Jetter, as the prinied . jist of our minutes} 
will’show. But it seems I made a speech; and at 


This is| 


| 


the ‘end of fsix years Dr. Maclean “ distinctly re- 
collects’ not only its outlines, but its minute state- 


ments; and this too, just in the nick of time. And| common prayer ru 
mity in religion. So much for the antiquity of 


his discrimmation only equalled his memory, he} jitargies.—Puri/an. 


what.is very odd, much of what he remembers, i 


called aner magos, or priest, first put on his sa- 
Livy informs us that the Romans had the books 
of the Sybils for an extraordinary ritual, and on 


mon Prayer Book. And he says that there was 
among them, solenne precalionis carmen—a 


would see, goes precisely to'sustain my present 
views, in regard to Ruling Elders and the Plan of 
Union. But what he says about the statement | 
made in regard to the Church of Geneva, espe- 
cially that “the churches are Congregational,” is 
quite absurd, as 1 will at once show. In the volume 
of my Travels published some years ago, and in the 
Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine for 
1837, pp. 104—120 is a chapter on Geneva, writ- 
ten in Geneva, and published above a year before’ 
the delivery of the speech he reports. I say—* The 
Church of Gerieva is at once Presbyterian and na- 
tional” p. 111: and again, “In this Church, besides! 
the consistory composed of Pastors and Ruling 
Kiders, and answering virtually, toa Presbytery, 
there exjsts an association called ‘The Vencrable) 
Company of Pastors,” which I believe is peculiar 
to this church. It isa week! y meeting of all the 
pastors, in private conference,” &c. p. 112. Now 
to suppose, that I should in Geneva, upon personal 
examination, write and cause to be published such 
statements as these, and then within a year and a 
half, say in the face of the General Assembly, that 
the churches of Geneva are Congregational, for no 
other reason, apparently, but to affurd Dr. Maclean 
grounds for a charge of dishonest inconsistency six 
years afterwards, is rather odd. ‘Fhere was an- 
other resolution passed through that Assembly, 
Which “T distinctly recollect” having offered, and 
which “if I mistake not,” Dr. Maclean publicly 
opposed as personally reflecting on persons situated 
ashe was, and which the Assembly nevertheless 
passed. Itison p. 44, minutes of 1833, and con- 
tains a special invitation to a certain class of min- 
isters tocome to the help of the Church in the great 
bt ig of converting the world. Does it sting 
still? 
_ His second proof that I ‘have both changed my. 
own sentiments and also my opinion of the true 
sense of the action of the reforming Assemblies, 
lies in the contents of a ‘Circular Letter,” &c., 
printed p. 502—8 minutes of 1837, and officially 
signed by the Méderator and Stated Clerk. He 
saysI cannot impugn this evidence, because [ re- 
rted the letter to the Assembly. Did not Dr. 
Maclean know when he wrote this, that I was not 
the author of the letter? If he did, was it consist- 
ent with fair dealing to make such a statement! 
The committee appointed to draft this letter (p. 
468 minutes of 1837;) of which I was the chair- 
man, applied. through me, toa distinguished divine 
still living, and with whom Dr. Maclean has long 
been on terms of intimacy, to write it;-it was ne- 
ver considered, nor do | suppose it was intended to 
be, more than a general statement of our whole 
case, to the sister churches of the world; nor was 
it in private circles, concealed who the author was, 
I‘take leave to say, that it was well understood at 
that time, that the opinions of that divine went a 
great length in favour of the rights and powers of 
the office of Ruling Elder; and I have the means 
of proving that some years before that period, he 
held and avowed the extreme opinion, now consi- 
dered a Browerist heresy, that the Ruling Elder 
might impose hands in the ordination of ministers 
of the word. It is obvious, therefore, that al! at- 
tempts to prove from a letterso wriiten, the alleged 
change of opinion on my part, are quite ridiculous. 
As to the contents of the letter, there is nothing 
that I can discern that is not perfectly consistent 
with my general views; but there is much that I 
do not see to be reconcilable with opposite views. 
The Plan of Union is explicitly denounced by it, as 
not having ‘‘a shadow of foundation in the consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian church ;”’ that its opera- 
tion was “slowly but inevitably, to subvert the or- 
der und discipline of, the Presbyterian church ;” 
that it “was: wholly unconstitutional,” &c. &c. (p. 
505 minutes 1837). So that, manifestly, the wri- 
ter had in his mind, not the badness only of the 
Pian, but its illegality; and this, as it touched, 
order and discipline ; and as it touched these, no 
one has yet denied (and as [ can abundantly prove) 
that the office of Ruling Elder was nit only chiefly 
endangered, but was yirtually abolished, in the 
churches, the Presbyteries, and the Synods; and 
upon this ground, “*mainly”—such is my expres- 
sion, was held and decreed unconstitutional. Dr. 
Maclean must, therefore, seek new grounds of 
proof against me; or he must lie under the charge 
of false accusation, made to uphold a cause to 
which such a mode of advocacy justly attaches 
suspicion. I may also be allowed to say, that I 
have written and published largely, and in various 
forms, on all these points, during the Jast ten or 
twelve years; and that a fair opponent would seek 
in my: avowed statements, my real sentiments. 

There is an exceedingly puerile crowing over an 
alleged slip in the hurry of writing out my speech ; 
which, if it were real, the pressing and various du- 
ties of my pastoral office might excuse; duties 
which I presume, the waste and destitute country, 
in Princeton College, does not require of my learned 
lecturer. It appears that in one sentence [ assert 
that “ the churches, the Presbyteries, and the Sy- 
nods, were declared to be not Presbyterian main- 
—because—“ they had no Ruling Elders, &c. :” 
and in a subsequent sentence I say, * It is in vain 
to say,/the disowned Synods had no elders appoint- 
ed in any of their churches ; the fact is otherwise— 
there were elders, more or less, in many churches, 
and as it regards the Presbyteries and Synods, the 
fact of presence not the fact of existence, is the sole 
fact in the case.” Bemg now fally waked up by 
the pedantic merriment of the classical Vice Pre- 
sident, I resolutely avouch both statements: and 
the act of the Assembly of 1837, (Minutes p. 444- 
5,) which declared the three Synods in Western 
New York out of the Church, and which I wrote, 
nods exactly as | do; and the hundred and odd 
Commissioners who voted for it, took a nap of the 
same kind without the fear of the ferule, or * Flac- 
cus” before theireyes. Asa general fact, there were 
no Elders; as a matter of exception there were; 
and the act provides for both cases. As to the 
matier of argument involved, that pervades the 
whole dispute; namely, whether it makes any dif- 
ference as to the lawfulness of a Synod or a Pres- 
bytery, when met, whether there were no elders in 
its bounds, or whether none attended its sessions : 
whether the office of Elder was merely abolished 
simpliciter, which Dr. Maclean’s doctrine allows, 
so far as the meetings of these courts is concerned, 
or whether it was sv abolished, as that committec- 
mev took their places, which the Plan of Union 
held. This is matter of substance—and no slip for 
a grammarian to jingle stale quotations at. I will 
argue it befure we are done; and I think I can 
show that I am right and he wrong—both as to 
matter of sense considering the thing in itself, and 
matter of fact as involving the sense of the Reform- 
ing Assemblies. 

There is an important item of information, which 
will probably be news to Dr. Maclean, and which 
[ commend to his notice as clearly establishing the 
absolute novelty of my opinions and the thorough 
change which has somewhat recently been wrought 
in them—as he asserts. About twelve or thirteen 
years ago the Synod of Kentucky decided, almost 
unanimously, that there could be no Presbytery 
constituted unless Ruling Elders were present; 
and as far as J ever heard, the record of that deci- 
sion met with no opposition in the General As- 
sembly, but was approved in the usual form. What 

rt was allotted to me, in divine providence, as an 
sider of Mount Horeb church, and as a member of 
the Presbytery of West Lexington and of the Sy- 
nod of Kentucky, in the proceedings which thus 
resulted—I will, for the sake of the good Doctor's 
nerves, blow no trumpet about just now. 


Yours, truly, Ropert J. BreckINRIDGE. 


HIGH AUTHORITY FOR A LITURGY. 


The ancient heathen, both of Greece and 
Rome, used in the worship of their gods a prayer 
book. Apuleius informs us, that in the Greek 
worship, there was a monitor, called Gramma- 
teus; who from a pulpit prayed out of a book. 
In allusion: to this practice of the heathen, ‘Ter- 
tullian, in-describing. the prayers of Christians in 
his day, says, “* they prayed without a monitor, 
because they prayed from the heart.’’ Pausa- 
nias inferms us, that this monitor, who was also 


ered-habit, and then said a prayer out of a book. 


ordinary occasions, they had prescribed prayers, 
which théy read e publicis tabulis, out of a Com- 


book to preserve their unifor- 


persons thus going out together and fixing near 


MISSIONARY COLONIZATION. 


At the present moment when a great and ef- 
fectual door is opened for the promulgation of 
the gospel to every people, and nation, and kin- 
dred, and tongue, on the face of the earth; and, 
adversaries many and strong are. springing up, 
from day to day, both in and out of the Church; 
surely, every called, and chosen, ‘and faithful: 
follower of the Lamb is required to consider, 
more than ever, the High Priest of his profes- 
sion, his accountableness to God, his duty to his 
fellow men, perishing every where for lack ‘of 
knowledge, and especially his covenant engage- 
ment to obey the last command of his risen Re- 
deemer, ** Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” the great object 
for which a Church is planted in the world, be- 
ing, unquestionably, the conversion of man to 
God by the use of means consistent with his 
will; nor can any one warrantably call Christ, 
Lord,”’ and piously pray, thy kingdom come,”’ 
who is not willing to deny himself as specified 
in his word for the present attainment of that 
object. Yet multitudes of professors are wholly 
wanting to the claims of God upon them to 
spread the gospel at all, and pray to be excused 
on one pretence and another~from the unwel- 
come work ; and evenof all the devoted to God 
in the Gospel of his Son, there is not one that 
realizes as he ought and might, the importance, 
the imperativeness, the necessity of diffusing, 
and diffusing now, the light of life to such as sit 
in darkness, and in the regions of the shadow of 
death, this is humiliating enough! At the same 
time there are many in Israel, surely, of sufli- 
ciently martyr spirit to respect all God’s com- 
mandments at any: cost, whose attention has not 
been direeted intelligently to the question, how 
can I best serve Christ’s gospel? Being taught 
that to give and to get others to give, to pray 
and to preach is emphatically the amount of 
their duty to the poor, the oppressed, and the 
perishing heathen, no question, to do so much 
is well, and were there no* great and _ effectual 
door opened for the spread of the gospel, there 
might be some plausibility in limiting the grace 
of God, for what is it else ? to points like these. 
‘Then might it be said in the language of a mis- 
sionary print, ** the duty of the churches is nar- 
rowed down to this, the collection of funds !’’* 
As it is, money faileth, and there is no probabi- 
lity, ho possibility of a supply at all adequate to 
the ‘* present distress,’’ seeing the chosen peo- 
ple of God are generally poor as well as few. 
Not many rich being called, yet if a door is open- 
ed of the Lord, there is a call of his Providence 
to occupy it; if the fields are white to the har- 
vest, there is a notification to go into the vine- 
yard, and gather the fruits; nor may one and 
another either delay, or refuse and stand excul- 
pated, on any grounds akin tosloth or self. Nay, 
required to view the glory of God as the end 
and aim of his whole life, the Christian's 
every scheme and enterprise is to succumb to 
and subserve his heavenly Master’s will, and 
the welfare of souls, blood boughtvawd immor- 
tal; and thereby alone may he spiritually bene- 
fit himself and receive afull reward. Believing 
these things, [ cannot forbear calling attention 
to the plan of Missionary Colonization, as a 
means of increasing the fruits of righteousness, 
in barbarous and heathen lands, leading the com- 
paratively poor and pious to consecrate such 
talents as they are in possession of, to the evan- 
gelization of the world. Hearts of love and 
hands to labour are as vatuable as- thousands of] 
gold and silver in Christ's eyes. Many of the 
primitive Christians were not only poor but pen- 
niless, yet they managed to live by the labour 
of their hands, and to propagate the gospel around 
them. What has been done already, can be 
done again: all that is wanting is the disposition 
on the partof Christian men and Christian wo- 
men. Here allow me to introduce some re- 
marks of an accomplished missionary of the 
London Society on the interesting subject in 
hand. ‘*‘I'his other plan,” says he, speaking of 
plans, **is the employment of numerous able 
missionaries, with a host of followers in their 
train, as catechists, artisans, printers, &c., to 
colonize heathen countries and ‘to introduce the 
gospel, with civilization as her hand-maid. It 
would be a noble project if whole churches, 
pastors, and flocks were to emigrate to other 
lands and become at once, examples of the pow- 
er of the gospel and promulgators of its blessed 
truths to heathen nations. Were fifty or a hun- 
dred British churches thus to give themselves 
to the Lord, and establish themselves in well 
chosen spots in heathen countries, what might 
not be expected by the blessing of God from 
such a measure? ‘Themselves pilgrims and stran- 
gers on the earth, true Christians would exhibit 
more of their real character and would enj@y, it 
might be confidently expected, in spiritual pros- 
perity, an ample compensation for some worldly 
disadvantages. Were the little leaven to min- 
gle itself through the mass, how soon would the 
whole be leavened! Surely there are many church- 
es, which as bo ties, have love and zeil and de- 
votedness enough, if the scheme itself were at 
all practicable, and why is it not? ‘The practi- 
cability of it will appear, in. different lights, ac- 
cording to the state of mind in which it is con- 
templated. Perhaps, if it had been proposed to 
the members of the Church in Jerusalem to 
spread themselves through the surrounding re- 
gion, testifying to all repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, many plau- 
sible objections might have -been started; but 
the providence of God soon made them glad to 
adopt the measure which before might seem im- 
practicable. When obliged to flee for their lives, 
they found other places of abode, and scattered 
among unbelievers, had the finest opportunities 
of spreading the gospel, and were. no doubt ena- 
bled to say in reference to the persecution that 
drove them from Jerusalem, ‘it is good for us 
that we have been afflicted.”” ‘There may be no 
present appearances that threaten the British 
churches with a similar fate; they may not be 
driven into exile ; but were persecution for con- 
science sake to arise, what would be thought of the 
practicability of colonizing heathen lands? Ae- 
cording to this plan it is notnecessarily supposed 
that every individual member of a church should 


embark in such an emigration; some from age, 
state of health, &c., might be improper persons! 
to join their brethren; but the great body of a 
church might. In connexion with the above, 
take the following from the London Congrega- 
tional Magazine: ** By wise and prudent mea- 
sures, a tract of good land, in some healthy cli- 
mate, might easily be procured at a trifling ex- 
pense. Matters might be arranged so that the 
settlement thus about to be formed should be 
subject to such scriptural regulations as at once 
to secure the fullest liberty of conscience, and 
yet to exclude immorality. A body of serious 


each other would possess advantages of various 
kinds, too obvious to be enumerated in your 
columns. Religious worship, education, friend- 
ly intercourse would thus be brought within the 
reach of all. Some experienced individuals 
might go out first and select the situation, and 
arrange every thing against the arrival of the 
body of settlers. Were such a plan wisely un- 
dertaken, and in the fear of God, the good to be 
anticipated seems incalculable. If the danger is 
thought to deserve encouragement, let it be put 
into execution without an hour’s unnecessary de- 
lay. Let a few persons of piety, experience, 


* If the present plan, to which the writer is a cor- 
dial friend, of conducting Missions, is to be the ex- 


‘during which Cromwell ruled — From all 


clusive one, then funds only.are wanted. 


character, and some property, form themselves 
info a committee either with a,view to their 
own emigration, of the encouragement and di- 
rection of others. ‘The thing has only to be begun 
in a truly humble and: prayerful spirity and it 
will, I trust, goon and prosper beyond expecta- 
tion.”” 

The first of these extracts is from ‘* Swan’s 
Letters on Missions,”’ published some fourteen 
years ago, when the evarigelical British church- 
es were undisturbed from, without, and quiet 
within. At present their position is by no means 
the same; in Seotland, particularly, the people 
of God are beset on every side for Christ’s 
sake and the gospel’s ; -and thereby called upon, 
by the providence of God, pointedly to assume 
an AGGRESSIVE attitude toward the kingdom of 
darkness, superstition, and error. How can this 
most effectually be done? By: going forth as 
personal soldiers of Jesus Christ, and planting 
themselves in the midst of heathen and nomi- 
nally Christian lands, instead of chaffering about 
sites for houses of worship at home, with over- 
weening Prelatists, landholders. 
Why say to themselves, it is good forts to be 
here under the feet of oppressors, when there is 
much promised land to possess, and God is say- 
ing, be strong apd do it?”” ‘The late move- 
ment in Scotland is an eminently aggressive one 
indeed ; but it is so by the providence of God, 
of necessity, and not of man’s design; itis a 
movement that will turn out greatly to the in- 
stant furtherance of the gospel over the world, 
if followed out in faith, and with boldjand scrip- 
tural endeavours for the great object of the gos- 
pel, viz. its promulgation to every creature. At 
present the Free Church of Scotland has only 
to give the word, and very many of her poor, 
pious, and insulted people would willingly and 
joyfully go forth, for the double purpose of 
spreading the truth, and of providing for them- 
selves and their households, to any land, far off 
or near. Let her bethink herself.of her posi- 
tion, and her calling, and the present condition 
of the world, and only attempt to evangelize it, 
by bringing every tithe into the store-house— 
by putting in requisition every proper available 
means, and God will be glorified in her; nor in 
her alone: herexample and her zeal must needs 
provoke very many ; and then what a blessed 
day may be anticipated for the world! For good 
example in every. laudable undertaking is im- 
measurably before precept; the latter may show 
the sentiments of the mind, but the former evin- 
ces the sincerity of the heart. Our designs are 
too much begun in self, and carried on for self; 
unbelief of God’s promises, of God’s provi- 
dences, of God’s dealings and authority is reign- 
ing in the most of us; hence !srael is not gath- 
ered, nor are the inhabitants of the world fallen 
under the yoke of: Christ; nor may much suc- 
eess be expected for his cause till faith’s efforts 
are unequivocally put forth against the powers of 
darkness. Satan’s widely extended empire is 
not destined to be overthrown withont a mighty 
struggle; nor the kingdom of the Redeemer to 
be established without much self-denial. The 
very conversion of the world would not be a 
boon if not to be attained by the cross. We 
lightly value what costs us little. What-then 
are we preparing ourselves for? For ease, and 
quiet, and small expense? be itso! ‘There is a 
crisis at hand that musr be met; when ** many 
shall be purified and made white and tried, but 
when the wicked shall do wickedly,’’ when 
none shall be neutral. ‘The present me is high- 
ly important for the seqnirement of the Vantage 
ground over the enemy, yet in many a pagan 
abode. A wise general will do his endeavour to 
be first in the field. ‘Ihe plan of Christian co- 
lonization presents itself as eligible for the oc- 
cupation permanently of every prominent point 
for the spread of the gospel, and for bringing it 
within the reach of every creature in a given 
time by almost any denomination of Christians. 
This plan is perfectly practicable. At present 
it is an every day matter in both hemispheres. 
for people to combine themselves, and to en- 
counter without a thought every privation, by 
sea and land, for no object at all, but the uncer- 
tain one of gain. Can the sworn servants of 
Christ’s gospel not do as much for his name’s 
sake, in the faith of his promise, ** Lo I am with 
you always to the end,” and with the example 
of the Moravians before their eyes, in the must 
inhospitable regions of the earth, and the history 
of many a martyr at hand to furnish Jessons of 
experience on almost every point, for the con- 
duct of missionary settlements? On this sub- 
ject I have much to say; but notnow. W. W. 


“For the Presbyterian. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Editor—Having just finished the perusal 


of Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scot-|. 


land, [deem it proper to send you my impressions 
after the examination of it, that our brethren ma 
be induced to procure and read that®valuable 
narrative. It is a very discriminating and im- 
partial work ; but I think the account of the ne- 
gociations respecting the surrender of Charles I. 
is too favourable to the then Scottish chieftains, 
and I doubt whether Lezghton, should be bran- 
ded as a ‘* persecutor,’? who was so ** shocked 
with the bloody barbarities’’ of the Prelatists 
and their myrmidons, that he abandoned his dig- 
nity and emoluments, wishing that he and his 
brother prelates had been *‘ cast into the sea 
with millstones fastened to their necks,’’ instead 
of troubling Scotland. With those two excep- 
tions, and some Opinions occasionally intersper- 
sed concerning the connection between the 
Churches of Christ, and secular govern- 
ments, which do not accord with our republican 
views, the volume is not less edifying thanst 11 
instructive. It is ample in its details, rich in its 
graphic portraitures, evangelical in its theology, 
and peculiarly adapted, in its spirit and details, 
to the existing state of polemical affairs among 
our own religious communities. ? 

In this aspect, the seventh chapter alone is 
worth the price of the entire volume. More- 
over there is one decisive attestation in chapter 
vi. pages 202, 203, which forms, as far as my 
recollection goes, probably the highest eulogy of 
the’ ** Protectorate’ in our language. ‘The tole- 
rant principles, which under the guidance and 
advice of Patrick Gillespie, John Howe, John 
Milton, and John Owen, Oliver Cromwell ex- 
hibited to all Christians ; and the rights of con- 


science which invariably were permitted to. 


sway, during his beneficent government, cannot 
receive higher sanction than Mr. Hetherington 
has incidentally given them, in portraying the 
state of Christianity in Scotland during that short 
period ; especially when contrasted with the an- 
terior and succeeding reigns of the’ first James 
and Charles, and the second Charles and James. 
It also indirectly comprises the sternest condem- 
nation of the Anglican Hierarchy, and with it of 
all Diocesan Prelacy, here, there, every where, 
and for ever! 7 
Mr. Hetherington thus writes of the years 


that has been recorded respecting that period, 
it appears that it was one of remarkable pros- 
perity. Although the General Assembly was 
suspended, no other part of Church government 
and discipline experienced the slightest interrup- 


tion ; or rather every other part was thrown into} 


moreintense and vigorous action. ‘The whole 
vitality of the kingdom seemed tobe poured into 
the heart of the Church, and all the strong ener- 
gies of the Scottish mind were directed to reli- 
gious topics in a more exclusive manner than 
they had ever previously been.”” ‘I verily be- 
lieve, says Kirkton, there were more souls con- 


_and survive the agony of the posterior twenty- 


Scotland,” by Mr. Hetherington can justly be 


‘Cannat be uttered or admitte 


~deotriney, 


verted to Christ in that short period of time, 


than in any season since the Reformation, though 
of triple its duration.”” Mr. Hetherington for. 
got to add, that those crowning years of Scottish 
religious prosperity were a gracious providential 
interposition to enable the wretched victims of 
prelatical plunder, torture, and massacre to bear 


five yu, with the nameless horrors of the 
killing time!” 
In this view the ** History of the Church of 


recommended to. all persons who are desirous to 
understand accurately the true character of that 
anti-Christian system which now so arrogantly 
again presents its claims and usurpations over the 
consciences of men. It has often been asserted, 
that there is not the least danger from the irrup- 
tions of Prelacy and the inerease of Popery in 
this republic ; and the pretended reason for the 
gratuitous assumption is this—the citizens of the 
United States are too enlightened, and too well 
understand the value of their rights to wear the 
iron yoke of prelatical bondage, whether it be 
from Rome or Canterbury. A grosser ion} 
ad. ‘Pate the recent 
example of a late distinguished judge of the 
South. He was not ignorant. He knew the 
value of our civil immunities. He accurately 
discriminated between his allegiance as a sincere 
papist to the Pope, and the obligations of his of- 
ficial oath, as an American citizen, and as he 
perceived that they were utterl y‘irreconcilable, he 
would not take the required official oath, until 
he had obtained the canonical popish dispensa- 
tion for that purpose. Mere earthly knowledge 
forms not a barrier against the reception*of the 
darkest religious error; and the proudest asser- 
tion of democratie freedom is not a shield against 
the most galling chains of that priestly despot- 
ism, which in the double form of Romish and 
Anglo-American Prelacy now is striving to sub- 
jugate the consciences, intellects, and wills of 
our professing Christian citizens.. When it at- 
talus sufficient power to develope its genuine 
characteristics, it will exemplify its attributes as 
it did in Scotland, as portrayed in the fourth, 
fifth, and. seventh chapters. of Hetherington’s 
History, which it is the duty as well as the pri- 
vilege of every member of our Protestant church- 
es clearly to understand, that they may not be 
blinded and infatuated by those ‘* sorceries”’ 
which forinerly deceived all nations. 
JOHNSTON. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 

There are few Episcopalians, we believe, who 
do not hold to this doctrines. Some perhaps, 
from seeing ultra claims and pretensions put forth 
in connection with it, have been sparing in the 
use of the term, yet the thing itself as a fact of 
history, and as our own ritual exhibits it, we 
know of no Episeopalian who rejects. We 
make the following extract on the subject from 
the late Charge of our Diocesan, to show what 
the doctrine really is, as well as what ‘I'ractarian 
divinity would make of it, and have us believe. 

‘‘T know of no good these writings (the Ox- 
ford ‘I'racts and their attendants,) have done, or 
can do, except as God makes all things work to- 
getherj fur good to his Church. What they 
have taught in points of order or discipline, even 
when true in itself, has been rested upon such 
a basis, or urged by such motives, or placed in 
such a relative position, as to Jeave us nothing 
to be thankful for. ‘Take for example, the 


Apostolic succession. ‘There isa part of their 
that head, whieh hac. al boon 


held by our Church, viz., that the ordaining 
power has descended from the Apostles through 
the line of Bishops. 
is the same as to the reality of a succession, dif- 
fering as to the line. In both of these respects, 
the ‘I'ractarian doctrine is the old one of the 
Church. But when they speak of a succession 
of saving grace, as well as of ordaining power, 
of saving grace inherent in the line, and sent 
dewn from hand to hand, precisely as the right 
of ordaining is inherent and descending; when 
all that is precious in Christ to sinners, is made 
to come tous, exclusively through that descent, so 
that not only does the validity of the Sacraments 
depend thereon, but the very being of a Church, 
and the whole regeneration and sanctification 
which the Gospel offers; when we are instruc- 
ted that a sinner comes: not fo Christ. but by 
coming to his vicars in the line of descent, and 
Christ comes not to the soul of a sinner, with 
grace to pardon and sanctify, but through that 
succession, and that the gate of life is unlocked 
only by its keys, and the bonds of sin are not 
unloosed, but by its hands; when such awful 
pretensions are joined to the simple basis ac- 
knowledged of old, the doctrine is.no longer the 
same; its whole form and visage are changed. 
It is the doctrine we have been used to, no more 
than their doctrine of sanctification and justifica- 
tion is that to which we have been used. In 
both we recognize some truth; but truth so 
changed by additions and new relations, that 
like the Rule of Faith, when to Scripture is adg- 
ed tradition of men for joint authority, we know 
it no more, but utterly renounce it.”’—Western 


Episcopalian. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


THERE CAN BE NO CHURCH WITHOUT A PRE- 
| LATE.—OR, 


Is THE EpiscopACY ESSENTIAL TO THE CuURCH 1? 


We now proceed with our brief review of the 
Scriptural arguments which are relied on as deci- 
sive of the exclusive rights of Prelacy. That those 
which were examined in my last communication 
are plainly insufficient for this purpose, is the opi- 
nion of multitudes of the most distinguished scho- 
Jars and divines the world has seen; a fact which 
ought to lower the tone of arrogant confidence, 
more especially when among these rejecters of 
the doctrine of exclusive divine right are. found 
many writers belongitig to the Episcopal denomi- 
nation. We shall now see that the gther- argu- 
ments employed by my opponent, are equally atten-| 
uated strands in the ecclesiastical rope with which 
he proposes to hang by the neck those who cannot 
see as he does, that “ there can be no Church with- 
out a Prelate.” 

Essay No. VIII. contains the “ demonstration” 
of exclusive Prelacy, afforded by the case of the 
Apostle James. James is spolen of as having a 
degree of preeminence in the Church at Jerusalem, 
which proves that he was its prelate in the strict 
‘sense of the word, i.e. he alone had the right of 
ordination, jurisdiction, confirmation, &c.” Let us 
look at the evidence, and decide whether it estab- 
lishes snch a conclusion. 

(1.) In his Epistle, James addresses himself “ To 
the. twelve tribes which are scattered abroad ;” 
therefore, he is Prelate of Jerustlem. If the argu- 
ment means any thing, it must mean this. Let us 
extend it to other cases. The Apostle Paul ad- 
dressed similar epistles to the Churches at Rome, 
Corinth, Ephesns, Galatia, Philippi, &c. ; therefore, 
he was Bishop of Rome, Corinth, &c. In likeman- 
ner Peter addresses “the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia;”’ therefore, these countries constituted 
the Episcopal see of Peter, | 

No wonder that my opponent found it necessary 
to support this abortive argument by running, as 
usual, to certain of the ‘* Fathers,” who, as he af- 
firms, all mention James distinctly in this connex- 
ion. But admitting (as wedo not) that the fathers 
to whom he refers make James the Prelate of Jeru- 
salem, with exclusive powers, we are not yet ready 
to take the testimony of “ the fathers.” Scriptu- 
ral evidence is in question now. My opponent 


seems sensible of this, and admits that it is incum-| 


bent on him to “make probable the Episcopacy of 
James by fair and satisfactory inferences from the 
Scriptures themselves.” Let the reader, then, lay 
aside the patristical eye-glasses which my opponent 
evidently wishes him to use, (else why should he in 
this place drag in “ the fathers ?”’) and consider the 
naked testimony of Scripture. 


‘the council; therefore he was Prelate of Jerusa- 


‘immodestly did in the very face of their “ Pre- 


The Presbyterian doctrine]. 


-to Antioch from James ;” when speaking of “the 


endowed with extraordinary gifts, for extraordina- 


| of essay No. 1X., is drawn from the case of the 


Passing by what he says of the difference of opin- 


4 


ion among the learned, as to the point whether this 
James was the Apostle James, or another of the 
sime name, called “the brother of our Lord,” let 
us admit that he was the Apusile. The next argu- 
ment, by which he is made “ Prelate of Jerusa'em,” 
is founded upon the fact that, in the conference held 
at Jerusalem, at which other Apostles were present, 
(see Acts xv.) James is represented as “ delivering 
the final opinion, and in this style of authority ;"— 
“Therefore my sentence is that we trouble not 
them which from among the Gentiles are turned to 
God, but that we write to them,” &c. This is the 
whole of the argument. When James says, “ my 
sentence is,” (eyo krino) he pronounces an “ au- 
thoritative decision ;" but this he could do only up- 
on the supposition that he had pre-eminence in 


lem. ‘The major proposition is an assumption, 
the minor hangs upon it, and is therefore irre- 
wove and the conclusion, hanging upon both, is 
alse, 

For, first, as to the “ authoritetive” character of 
James’s word, we remark that the words transl!a- 
ted ‘my sentence is,” may mean a strictly “ au- 
thoritative decision,” but they may also mean “ an 
opinion,” or Berndt judgment, so that the — of 
but one of the Instances ven | 
Mason, in which the Gréek word (Arie) has 
the latter sense. John vii. 24. “Judge not 
according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” Is an authoritative sentence meant 
here? 

But secondly, not only may the word mean, a 
mere expression of opinion, it must have this re- 
stricted sense in this case; because James had no 
right to decide the question upon his own authori- 
ty. The case to be decided had not been referred 
tohim. ‘There is no evidence that he even presi- 
ded inthis council. Weare expressly told that 
“the Apostles and elders came together to consider 
the matter.” There was a diversity of opinion; 
Peter first rose and gave his opinion ; then Paul and 
Barnabas, and thenJames. The opinion expressed 
by the Jatter (probably asumming up of those given 
by the others) pleased the assembiy, and was adop- 
ted. To establish this view beyond all reasonable 
doubt, Jet us consider in whose name this “ authori- 
tative sentence” of James is sent out to the church- 
es ofthe Gentiles. Not in the name of James (as it 
out to have been had he been, what my opponent 
wishes to make him, thé supreme authority on this 
occasion,) not even in the name of * the Apostles,” 
nor of * Apostles and elders,”—but “of the Apostles 
and elders andbrethren.” Howcomes this? Even 
the laity, it seems, took a part both, in the delibe- 
rations and the decision; an evil example this, 
if Prelates only have the whole right of * jurisdic- 
tion. 

That this was no authoritative “sentence” of 
James is further established by the fact that when 
Paul subsequently visited Jerusalem, the elders, 
who met him in company with James, express- 
ly claim to have shared in the authorship of 
the decree. Acts xxi. 18—26. And this they 


late.” 

Moreover, (for we have not time nor room to 
dwell upon this fact, which isa sufficient contradic- 
tion of a plenary authority upon the part of this 
Apostle)—let us remark that the argument drawn 
from this passage proves too much, and is therefore 
worthless, For if it prove any thing, it goes the 
whole length of assigning to James an authori- 
ty which no one pretends that he really possessed. 
He is more than a diocesan Bishop; more even 
than an Apostle; for, upon the assumption that he 
speaks “ex cathedra,” the whole church of the 
Jews and Gentiles, and not the see of Jerusalem 
only, was subject to him. This decree was meant 
for all Christendom. And thus the Apostles, pres- 
byters, deacons, deaconesses, and private Christians 
throughout the world, were his Bishopric, and the 
modest Apostle, who little dreamed of such an in- 
vestiture, is transformed into ‘a Pope.’’ This is 
fee ia ad aheurdum, and cute the throat of 
the whole argument for James’s Prelatical authori- 
ty, drawn from the expression “ my sentence is.” 

3. The other facts or rather illusions, relied on 
by my opponent to establish the diccesan character 
of James are really unworthy of notice. Take 
them together, and what do they prove? Must 
Christian men be cast out of the church of God, be- 
cause they cannot see the Prelacy of James in 
such facts as the following? Peter, when escaped 
from prison, says, “*Go and show these things to 
James.” Paul speaks of “ certain men who came 


pillars of the Church” whom he met at Jerusalem, 
* James, Cephas, and John,” he puts James first; 
and finally, when visiting Jerusalem, Paul “went 
in unto James, and all the elders were present,” as 
if this were meant as a visit from one Bishop to 
another. Such arguments, I repeat, are not wor- 
thy of reply. | 3 

What then was James? An Apostle, by whom 
probably the churches in Judea were superintend- 
ed, and who resided commonly at Jerusalem. An 
Apostle, and as such, allowed on all hands to be 


ry purposes, at an extraordinary crisis in the 
Church; but no more the fixed Prelate of Jerusa- 
lem than Peter was the fixed Prelate of ** Pontus, 
Galatia,” &c.; or Paul, who resided a long time at 
Rome, was the fixed Prelate of Rome.” The ac- 
knowledged superiority of the Apostles, their or- 
daining and legislating jurisdiction, proves nothing 
in favour of the similar claims of modern Prelates, 
unless by giving us the “signs of an Apostle” 
they can show that they are successors of the 
Apostles as such. Until they do this, the claim is 
evidently presumptuous. James had a certain pro- 
minénce in the Church of Jerusalem, therefore he 
must have been a Prelate; and as to the Prelate 
alone belongs the ordaining and governing power 
generally, therefore he had it, therefore his succes- 
sors have it, therefore none others have it, there- 
fore—and this caps the climax nobly—* There can 
be no Church withouta Prelate.’”’ This endless 
circular reasoning, beginning with a begging of 
the very question in dispute, becomes tiresome. 


My opponent really gives up the whole point in 
the concluding paragraph of his laboured and wire- 
drawn attempt to make James a “ Bishop,”’ for he 
distinctly admits that al] he has adduced proves no 
more than that he may have only held a sort of 
presidency, as primus inter pares, first among 
equals, unless we call in the testimony of ancient 
writers, who affirm that he was the first “ Bishop” 
of Jerusalem. And can any sensible man suppose 
that the Head of the Church would have. left the 
question of its essential constitution to be settled 
in future ages hy cnch shadowy arguments? dt 


finally, is it not a fearful, an almos unpardonable 
insult to the Divine Redeemer to assert, as my op- 
ponent has dared to do in this very connection, 
and to repeat in his essay of last evening, No, 
XI., that the proofs of his Divinity are of the same 
attenuated, remote, and utterly inconclusive cha- 
racter, as those of James’s Episcopate ? 

The next argument, which occupies the whole 


Angels of the seven churches of Asia. I will en- 
deavour to dispatch it briefly. Notwithstanding it 
is loudly boasted of as * a demonstration” of dioce- 
san Episcopacy, it has been entirely rejected by 
many intelligent and candid minds, as quite insuf- 
ficient to establish the existence of such an Epis- 
copacy, and much more its exclusive and unaltera- 
ble divine right. | 
Who are meant by the Angels of the seven 
Churches? To answer this question correctly, it 
is necessary to remember that the Book of Revela- 
tion is a book of prophetic symbols, and that the 
names—star, angel, candlestick—are evidently 
symbolical names. ‘his must be be granted. 
Then comes the query, what do these symbols de- 
note? Does the word angel, for instance, denote 
a single individual, or is it employed to denote 
a number of individuals? Is it not sometimes 
used, in the symbolical language of Scripture, as a 
collective name? That it 1s, is proved by the fol- 
lowing citations. “The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth around the just.” ‘And | saw another 
angel fly in the midst of Heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth,” &c. &c. Does this angel denote a 
single person? Is he not plainly the symbol of a 
numerous ministry ! 
_” Now in the case of the “ Angels” of the seven 
Clurches, we are justified in assuming 
that the term is symbolically applied toa collectiv 
body of ministers in those Churches, and if so, the 
claim of Prelacy is refuted at once. For by a par- 
ity of reason, the term angel may be understood, in 
this collective sense of the whole body of the mi- 


No. 


| of mitres, croziers, and significant vestments. 


aie 


—— 


in such a sense to denote the whole number of 
persons composing the Church. ~ 

If it be sail the angel must be a single per- 
eon, because the directions given to him are in 
the singular number—* [ know thy works,” “* Thor 
hast not fainted,” &c. &c.—we reply, this is not 
true. The number, in several instances, changes 
from the singular to the plural, @ fact which my 
opponent never notices, as in fairness he should 
have done. Take the following sentence in the 
address to the angel of “the Chureh in Smyrna.” 
The Redeemer says, «1 know thy works and tribu- 
lation and poverty—but thow art rich—fear none 
of those things which thou shalt suffer. Behold 
the devil shall cast some of vou into prison, that 
yE may be tried, and ye sha)l ‘have tribulation ten 
days, &c. He that hath an ear let:him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 'The addresses 
are in fact so worded as necessarily to imply that 
the whole body, more or less, are sharers in the 
approbations, warnings, and threatenings which 
they contain. We might give many proofs that this 
interpretation is the only one which can account 
for the language used. Take the single instance 
of the “Church of Ephesus.” Some think that 
Timothy was still there. Let us admit it, and can. 
we su that he alone is charged with “ leaving 
his first love,” and called on to repent,” and threat- 
ened with “the removal of his candlestick ™ This — 
latter phrase must mean that his flock should be 
‘*unchurched”—a sentence most unjust, if the Pre- 
late be the person who alone is addressed, for in 
that case he alone is the guilty person. However 
easy the “unchurching” process may be in New 
York, and among our modern exclusives, the Re- 
deemer of men never would cut off a Church with- 
ont a better reason than the misconduct of its 
Prelate. 

But once more, (for we must not dwell,) let 
it be admitted that by the “angel” we are 
to understand not a collective body but a sin- 
gle individual. It does not follow by any 
means that he is to be invested with a dioce- 
san character. He might be the proésos, or mode- 
rator, of the whole body of presbyters, without an 
exclusive supremacy in ordination or jurisdiction. 
Now the latter claims are the very points to be 
proved. Bishop Stillingfleet, who shows at large 
the insufficiency of the whole argument which is 
founded upon these angels of the Asian churches, ar- 
gues thus. (Iren. p. 289.) “Ifthe name angel im- 
ports no incongruity, though taken only for the public 


‘minister of the synagogue, called ‘ the angel of the 


congregation,’ what power can be inferred, any 
more than such an officer was invested with !— 
Again if the proéstos or president of the assembly of 
presbyters might be so called, (viz. angel,) what 


superiority can be thence deduced any more than 


such a proésios enjoys?” 

This leads me to remark that Stillingfleet, in this 
allusion to the angél of the Jewish synagogue, 
perhaps furnishes a key to the character of these 
Asiatic angels. It isa fact, as undoubted as it is 
conclusive in establishing the doctrine thet paro- 
chial not diocesan Episcopacy was the original 
form of polity adopted into the Christian Church, 
that the titles by which the synagogue officers 
were known, are the very titles employed in the 
New Testament "Church. The chief synagogue 
officer was called “ Bishop’”’ sometimes, and some- 
times “angel.” He presided overa bench of * pres- 
byters” or elders, and “deacons,” whose u- 
culiar business was the care of the poor.—As I shall 
have occasion to revert to this subject hereafter, I 
will only remark that as each synagogue had 
all of these officers, so every Christian congre- 
gation had them, and therefore the strong pre- 
sumption is, that when the Apostle John ad- 
dressed cach of the Asiatic Churches through its 
chief minister, and calls him by the synagogue 
title angel, he meant to designate not a diocesan 
but a parish Bishop. Certainly, these addresses 
contain not a word that is not as applicable to the 


latter as the former. Iam content that the reader 
should review the and see if thia ha nat 


the faet. 

The most that we can admit, therefore, is, that 
the case of the seven “ angels” is not decisive proof 
in itself, either way —although, from the considera- 
tions just thrown'out, there is a strong presumption 
against diocesan Prelacy. We admit their official 
superiority, and we admit their representative 
character,: but where is the proof that they were 
** Apostles,” or, that they had exclusive powers of 
ordination and jurisdiction? Our opponents are 
very restive when the argument drawn from names 
is used against them, and they say, we look for 
things, not names, Let them be consistent, then, and 
cease to find in the mere name angel the things by 
which alone prelates can be identified, viz. ex- 
clusive ordination and jurisdiction. Let them 
prove that to these angels alone belonged these 
exclusive powers, and we will then admit that “there 
can be no Church without a Prelate.” 

So much for the “angels.” With a very brief 
notice of the only other Scriptural “ arguments” 
which are brought forward by my opponent, (who, 
it must be -allowed, has let slip nothing that has 
been heretofore relied on by his side of the ques- 
tion,) | will finish this review. 

The Jewish Hierarchy was constituted in three 
orders; this is part of the old dispensation, which 
Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil; he did not 
at least “ disapprove” of it; therefore, the Christian 
ministry must follow this type. Its Bishops must 
displace the high priest—its presbyters, the priests 
—its deacons, the Levites. (See essay No. X.)— 
This is the argument. 

Now setting aside altogether the fact that in the. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in which there isa full 
discussion of the typical character of the Jewish 
priesthood, there is not the shadow of a reference 
to any analogy between the Jewish. and Christian 
ministry, either in respect to the number of orders, 
or the functions of each—setting aside also the 
fact that our Redeemer and his functions are in 
that epistle expressly treated of as the antitypes of 
the Jewish priesthood ; that He, and he alone is, in 
the emphatic sense of the term, “the high priest 
of our profession”—let me ask, in what conceiva- 
ble respect, except the alleged resemblance in the 
number of orders, was the Jewish hierarchy a mo- 
del or type of the Christian ministry? In name? 
Not at all. In functions? Did the high priests 
ordain the priests? No. Did he confirm the peo- 
ple? No. Had he the exclusive right of govern- 
ment? No. On the other hand, do the Bishops 
discharge any duty analogous to the offering up. of 
the yearly sacrifice on the great day-of expiation ? 
Have they the peculiar privilege of entering 
into the immediate presence of God? No. Is the 
oracle of God attached to their persons, or have 
lation to the other two orders. 

In what respect, then, is there any relation of 
type and antitype between the one ministry and 
the other? Is it ever mentioned in scripture? Not 
at all, although all the real resemblances between 
the old and new dispensations are repeatedly point- 
ed out. 

But our Saviour did not explicitly “disapprove.” 
Neither did he disapprove of many other things, 
which have nevertheless disappeared; the jubilee 
year, the cities of refuge, and the privilege of the 
manslayer; the feast of tabernacles; the laws for 
personal purification, &c. But are we therefore au- 
thorized to introduce these observances, and espe- 
cially shall we make them, when introduced into 
the Christian Church, essential to its very exist- 
ence, and say “there can be no church without 
them,” merely because there is not an explicit 
‘“‘disapprobation” ofthem? 

We think it is worthy of notice that the princi- 
ples upon which this argument is constructed, if 
carried out, will introduce into the Protestant E pis- 
copal Church the whole paraphernalia of rites and 
ceremonies which were cast off by the English fa- 
thers at and after the Reformation. * Take as much 
as you please of the Jewish ceremonial, upon the 
ground that it was meant as typical of the Chris- 
tian Church (and not, as is the fact, typical of 
Christ himself,) and that the Saviour did not, by 
an explicit abrogation, set each item of it aside, and 
you become Romanists at ‘once. Quit the broad 
ground that in “fulfilling the law,” the Saviour 
abolished the ceremonial law, “a law contained ‘in 
ordinances,” and overlook thé'spirituality as dis- 
tinguished from the formality of religion, and then 
you will find types enough inthe Old Testament 
dispensation to warrant a Pope, Cardinal, festivals 
and fasts innumerable, together with all the — 

a 
Romanists alone‘are consistent, for they follow out 
the principle of typical resemblances without fear. 
Oxford looks in the same direction, and éven in 
this vicinity we are not without premonitory symp- 


nistry, since the term candlestick is evidently used} 
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toms that “the mystery of iniquity,” by which 
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Christ “ the substance,” is displaced fo make room| 
for shadowy rites, “the commandments of men,” is 
busily at work. On this subject -we shall have 
more to say at another time. 

inally : thé three orders, thus shadowed by the 
Jewish hierarchy, were perpetuated by Christ ever 
while-on earth. He himself was the first, his 
Apostles the second, and to complete the number 
“he: appointed other seventy” also. “ Does any 
one,” asks mf t, “imagine that these disci- 
ples held the same place under our Lord’s persona! 
Ministry with the twelve Aposties?” Why 
‘there are some simple people, such as Lightivot, 
Selden, and others, embracing ali Protestant Chris- 
tendom—with the exception of those who think with 
aay opponent—whe cannot see any distinction be 
 4ween the twelve and the seventy, except in one 
single point, viz. that the twelve afterward became 
—— while the seventy are no more heard of, 
after they returned from their temporary itinerancy 
as ere of the “coming kingdom.” Look at 
the commission given to them in Luke x, 1—17. 
In what does i¢differ from that previously given to 
the ** twelve digciples” as they were uniformly cal- 
led, before they were finally commissioned as A 
tles, after the resurrection of their Master? The 
reader is requested to compare those commissions. 
- Matt. xxi. 1. k vi. 7—14. Luke ix. 1—7; and if 
he can find an tial distinction between them, 
nce of degrees, he has more in- 

nuit pretend to. 

or hus ends the chapter of evidences of the exclu- 
sive, unalterable, divine right of Prelacy. ‘Those 
who cannot admit their conclusiveness are to be 
cast-out of the pale of the Christian Church, upon 
thestrength of such reasonings. They are to be 
hanged. by inference. There is no room allowed 
for miatake——none for honest difference of opinion 
on aquestion which is, at best, one of form. But 
as ‘I perceive, in this evening’s “essay” that my 
opponent to answer this objection to his 
unchurching dogma, in his next number, I will for- 
bear at present. Grores Ports. | 


Wednesday, 27th March. 

exposed the fallaci 

After having reviewed and © 
arguments action by my op nt from Scripture, 
in-support of ‘exelusive Prelacy, it may be expect. 
ed that I will proceed to furnish the counter argu- 
ment which, as we believe, es'ablishes the doctrine 

of “one order in the minisiry.” Adhering to my 
original purpose, I will not enter pu ie into this 
subject, which is sufficiently worn out. Those who 
wish to see the topic handled in detail, may readily 
_ find the means in some of the numerous and able 
publications recently made. The following is a 
summary’of the argument which proves ordivation 
by presbyters to be Scriptural. 
| All the considerations which] have adduced to 
invalidate the exclusive claims of Prelacy, go to 
establish the opposite doctrine of parity. If, then, 
as we have shown in former communications, the 
Apostles, as such, have no successors; if the last 
commission given them is a commission to perform 
those acts only which, as all allow, may be per- 
formed by presbyters, viz., ee the gospe] 
and administering its ordinances, (and that this is 
the whole of that commission, any one who exam- 
ines it may see, in Matthew xxvili. 18, 20); if all 
the admitted superiority of the Apostles was the 
result of extraordinary miraculous endowments 
- and powers, which were given to them alone, and 
cannot be perpetuated by succession ; if, finally, 
those who, in addition to the Apostles, are relied 
upon as models of the Prelatical order, (such as 
Timothy and Titus,) cannot be proved to have pos. 
sessed or claimed any exclusive ordaining and go- 
verning power, (although an extraordinary autho- 
rity is conceded to them on all hands, as evange- 
lists who acted in subordination to the Apostles, 
and as their ts, which very subordination 
proves that they did not hold the Apostolic office) ; 
then it follows that the assumption which makes 
our modern Prelates the successors of the Apostles, 
and as such gives them a sort of plenary authority, 
is groundless. If they claim the office of Apostles, 
let them give “ the signs of an Apostle.” 

We might rest the question here, because the 
extraordinary powers ot Apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists having ceased, what remains to be in- 
herited but their ordinary powers, as “ ministers 
of the word,” sent to preach the Gospel? Ordi- 

mary office-bearers have inherited these ordinary 
powers., But what then becomes of the three or- 
ders? If modern Prelates have not succeeded to 
the Apostolic office, where shall we find their pro- 


? ; 
—. no longer allowable to trace the three or-|} 


ders, in the functionaries called in Scripture, Bi- 
shops, presbyters, and deacons. This was the old 
argument of Prelacy, and was once stoutly main- 
tained as irrefragable proof that Scripture recog- 
nizes three orders in the ministry. In the ordinal 
for the consecration of Prelates, the authority for 
the Prelatic office is assumed to be taught in that 
portion of the epistles of Paul and Timothy which 
treats of the qualifications of It is ac- 
cordingly directed to be read as a Jesson suitable 
to such an occasion. Why should it be read, if it 
were not meant to convey the idea that Timothy’s 
Bishop. and the modern Bishop were the same? 
But the whole of this argument is now antiquated. 

It is a remarkable fact, that’ the most distin- 
guished advocates of Prelacy, in modern times, 
give up entirely the long contested point, that the 

ripture Bishop, and Scripture presbyter were 
precisely the same in order, and that “all” that we 
read in the New Testament “concerning ‘ Bish- 
ops’ (including of course the words ‘ overseers’ and 
‘oversight’ which have the same derivation,) is to 
he regarded as pertaining to the middle grade. It 
was after the Apostolic age that the name ‘ Bishop’ 
was taken from the second order and appropriated 
to the first.” See Dr. H. U. Onderdonk’s “ Tract, 
&c.” We need not therefore waste any time in 
proving their identity. It is now admitted. 

The con-equence is inevitable, that when the 
*¢ Apostles”’ are, as they ought tobe, left out of the 
hierarchy, one of the three orders vanishes, only 
two varieties of office being left—that of “ presby- 
ters,” sometimes called Bishops or overseers, and 
that of ** deacon.” | 

II: One order being thus annihilated, let us now 
inquire into the Scriptural authority for making 
the “deacon” a minister “of the word,” and we 
shall find that another of the “three orders” will 
disappear, and we shal] then be left with one only, 
viz, presbyters. We have always considered it as 
one of the most surprising evidences of prejudice, 
to make the “ deacon”’ any thing than a care- 
taker of the poor of the Church. Look at the oc- 
- easion and the terms of the institution of his office. 
When the Hellenistic or Grecian Jews, then in Je- 
rusalem, complained that their poor were neglect- 
ed in the daily distribution of food, the Apostles 
composed the difficulty by telling the disciples to 
look out fit persons to superintend the matter, and 
serve the common tables. This was to be their 
special business. These men were not already 
ministers of the word ;” no one affirms this; this 
was the business of the Apostles and presbyters. 
Tem eA es restricted the duties of the dea- 
conship to the “serving of tables” is evident from 
the very reason they gave for their appointment ; 
“it is not reasonable th ave the word 


w 
intendence of this secular ensiniens to particular 
rsons, whom you must elect, and we will ordain. 
This is the whole. In nocase in which “ deacons” 
are afterward named is there any proof that they 
were “ ministers” of any thing but the poor fund 
of the Church; a very important office in that and 
subsequent times, when so large a part of the 
Christian community were composed of the poor 
class,and were dependent upon the rich. 

This view of the design of the office is fortified 
by the well known fact, that the office and the 
name of “ deacon’”’ were no new things. Precisely 
such an office was attached to every Jewish syna- 
gogue, and was known by a title having the same 
signification. This we shall see more fully, at the 
close of the present article, in which we will show 
that the e, and not the Levitical priest- 
hood, furnished the ecclesiastical model of the 
Christian Charch. | 

It proves nothing to the purpose to say that 
** preaching and baptizing” were also functions of 
the deaconship, because we find Silasand Philip, two 
of the persons who were made deacons on the occa- 
sion above mentioned, performing these duties at a 
_ subsequent period of the history. What is to pre- 
vent us from supposing that they had subsequently 
been advanced to the office of “ presbyters,” hav- 
ing “ purchased for themselves this good degree” 
by their excellencies? For the precise nature of 
the diaconate, as such, we must look to the occa- 
sion upon which the office was instituted, and to the 
analogous office which existed in every Jewish 


sy oagoguc. 
The true nature and limitations of this office be- 
ing thus evident, we infer that the “ ministry of the 
_ word and ordinances” does not belong to it, and that 
_ i¢ not therefore one of the “ three orders,”’ If so, 
the Christian Church is left tothe spiritual superin- 
tendence of those office-bearers called Bishops or 
presbyters, constituting, as even Prelatists are fur- 
ced to admit, one order. We proceed then to ob- 


serve, 
111, That the power of ordination be to this 
. order in the New Testawent times. This is clear, 


ly proved by two instances in which the power was 
actually exercised by preebyters. 

The first instance is that recorded in the xiii. 
Acts, in which “certain prophets and teachers,” 
whose names are given, are divinely directed in 
the following words: — “Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul, for the work wherevnto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, 


and laid their hands on them, they sent them away.” 
There is a difference of opinion among learned} 


men whether this was an original ordination or a 
special appointment of men already ordained. Pre- 
latis's and presbyterists being found on both sides 
indifferently. But it is not material, so far as our 
argument is concerned, whether Barnabasand Saul 
were now ordained to the work of the ministry for 
the first time or not. Certainly they are here set 
apart with all the solemnities of an ordination, and 
they are set apart through the laying on of the 
hands of a Presbytery composed of persons inferior 
ingrade the Apustles.”” The authority of these 
persons is so far recognized as to prove that the 
directing and governing power was not exclusively 
in the hands of “the Apostles ;” a point which is 
assumed through the whole of the Prelatical argu- 
ment. Here are “ teachers,” —the lowest of the list 
of office-bearers mentioned by the Apostle Paul in 
that passage, “and he gave some Apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pas-. 
tors and teachers, &c.” exercising an authorily 
which is, to say the least, closely akin to the act of 
ordination to the ministry. Admit that it is only 
an ordination to a particular field of labour, 
still the fundamental principle of Prelacy is viola- 
ted by the fact that inferiors authoritatively com- 
mission superiors. Who ever heard of such a thin 

in modern Prelacy? Say that Barnabas and Sau 

were already Apostles, yet here you have “ teach- 


” irecting * Apostles.” If 
ers” setting apart and directing 


they could do 
siastical decorum, I beg leave to ask whether they 


might not with equal propriety ordain such a one 
as Philip, or Silas, or ‘1 cote, to the office of “ pres- 
by ters.’ 

The second instance, of ordination bv presbyters, 
is still more explicit, It does indeed settle the 
question. Timothy was ordained * by the laying on 
of the. hands of the Presbytery.” In spite of the 
ingenious shifts and quibbles by which the over- 
whelming force of this fact is sought to be evaded, 
there it stands, a conclusive proof of the point at is- 
sue. Presbyters conferred the “ gift”? whatever it 
was—upon ‘l'imothy, by the laying on of hands.— 
Suppose the Apostle Paul was present and laid on 
his hands also, the fact is the same. Presbyters 
united in this act of government, and this recog- 
nizes their authority to do so. It is idle to say that 
the ordaining virtue came from the Apostle, and 
that the laying on of the presbyters’ hands had no- 
thing todo with the actual authorization of Timo- 
thy. Ifthe presbyters were there only to testify 
their consent—as is said tobe the case in Prelatical 
ordinations now—the question occurs, what has 
their consent to do with the matter! Suppose 
them to refuse it, suppose them in any case to op- 
pose an ordination, would this prevent the modern 
Apostle fiom proceeding to confer “the Holy 
Ghost? Are presbyters, in modern ordinations, 
any thing else than useless portions of a pageant? 
Do they confer any office, any right, any charac- 
ter? Not atall. But in the case of Timothy, the 
very fact of the prominence given them is conclu- 
sive proof that they did share in conferring “ the 
gift” of office. 

1V. We observe once more, to establish the or- 
daining power of presbyters or elders, they are 
called by titles, and their duties are described by 
terms, which imply that they were authorized to 
exercise all the necessary acts of government.— 
One of these acts is ordination. I am aware that 
this idea of ordifiation being no more than an act of 
government is utterly shocking to our High Church 
theorists of every name. ‘hey cleave to the no- 
tion that ordination is something mystical ; that it 
is something more than the act by which one who has 
given suitable evidence of his fitness, in al] sub- 
stantial respects, is openly and solemnly recognized 
and inaugurated as a minister of the word and or- 
dinances of Christ. Hence the absurd pretensions 
of the Romanists and of those semi-Romanists, who 
maintain that what is called an “indelible charac- 
ter” is impressed by ordination. In what that in- 
delible character consists, where it resides, and 
what infallible tokens it gives of its existence and 
its powerful properties, we can never learn. It is 
a mystery, and calling it so answers every posing 
question. Our reply to all this is, a demand for the 
Seri evidence, that such is the virtue of ordi- 
nation, or at least for sume pigu’™ which W1ll sa- 
tisfy us that mortal men receive at the hands of 
mortal men some inherent quality which they can- 
not have before ordination; and cannot get rid of 
after it. Until then, we are constrained to class 
this notion of ordination, with that of the necessity 
of a tactual, Apostolical, unbroken succession, 
among those idle superstitions which are unworthy 
of a sane mind, whichare entirely uncountenanced 
by the word of God, and constantly put to shame by 
the obvious fact that many persons have received 
all the ordaining “ virtue”? which Prelates or pres- 
byters can bestow, and yet have given the most ig- 
noble proofs that they have not the “ gifts” even of 
common probity or common sense. Where then is 
the mystical virtue of ordination? 

I will not enlarge upon this point now, as it is 
my purpose, before my review of my opponent’s 
principles is completed, to speak more fully con- 
cerning the true basis of the ministerial character 
and office, with the hope of rescuing it from the 
contempt into which these absurd, mystical, hiero- 
phantic notions have brought it in the view of sen- 
sible men. Let me re-affirm, then, that ordination 
is an act of government, and as such may be per- 
formed by those to whom government is commit- 
ted. Such are presbyters. ‘“ Feed the Church of 
God,” says Paul to the presbyters of Ephesus, 
‘over which the Holy Ghost has made you Bish- 
ops.” This word feeding” (poimainein) is ex- 
pressive of governing authority. So also is the 
word translated ‘ Bishop,” which, as every one 
knows, means “overseer.” And to confirm the 
authority of presbyters, we are expressly told in 
another place, that “the presbyters that rule well 
are to be counted worthy of double honour.” What 
more is wanted to prove that whatever govern- 
ment is to be exercised in the Church cf God, be- 
longs .to the “ presbyters”—which presbyters are 
raised up by God, and through the instrumentality 
of the Church itself, and thus hold the double re- 
lation of servants of Christ, and equally servants of 
the Church? 

I have but glanced at the various passages which 
confirm this view of the subject, for I bear in inind 
that my purpose is, not to denounce Prelatical 
views, or to claim exclusive rights for the presby- 
terial office, but to show that exclusive Prelacy is 


an absurd pretension. I proceed therefore to ob- 


serve, finally, | 

V. That a perfectly conclusive argument in fa- 
vour of the rights of presbyterial popular govern- 
ment, is found in the fact that the polity of the 
Christian Church was evidently framed according 
to the model of the Jewish synagogue. If the syn- 
agogue government was diocesan, that is to say, if 
many synagogues and officers were under the su- 


the} 


sole power of ordination and jurisdiction belonged, 
then will I admit that the early Christian Church 
was arranged in like manner. For that the one 
was the pattern of the other is the opinion of the 
most eminent scholars who have investigated the 
subject; among whom the names of Selden, Light- 
foot, Sullingfleet, Grotius, Vitringa, and Whately 
are familiar. In evidence of their substantial iden- 
tity let the reader consider the following facts :— 
(1) The origina] names synagogue and church are 
of the same signification, “an assembly or congre- 
gation.” (2) The office-bearers of both have the 
same titles. A Bishop, presbyters, and deacon 
were found in both. Each synagogue had a com- 
plement of these officers; the first being called by 
the interchangeable names, minister, Ange! of the 
Congregation, Bishop, presbyter, pastor. Precisely 
the same titles are found in the Christian “ con- 
gregation” or Church, described in the New Tes- 
tament, and are used to denote the same officer. 
(3) ‘The functions of these office-bearers were the 
same. I quote Bishop Burnet: “ Among the Jews, 
he who was the chief of the synagogue was called 
Chazan Hakeneseth, i. e. the Bishop of the congre- 
gation, and Sheliach Tzibbor, the Angel of the 


Church. And the Christian Church being model- 


led as near the form of the synagogue as they could 
be, as they retained many of the rites, so the form 
of government and the names remained the same.” 
Again, “In the synagogues there was, first, one 
who was called the Bishop of the congregation, 
next, the three orderers and judges of every thing 
about the synagogue, who were called Tsekenim, 
and by the Greeks, presbuteroi or gerontes, that is, 
elders, Next them were the three Parnassin or 
deacons, whose charge was to 
tions of the rich, and distribute them to the poor.” 
A still more explicit statement is given by Dr. 
Lightfoot, also an Episcopalian, but | will omit it 
on account of its length. 

(4) The ceremonial of ordination by imposition 
of hands was the sameineach, The above offi- 
cers were elected and ordained by presbyters. 
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It is highly interesting to trace the analogy be- 


tween the synagogue and the Christian cong 


‘tion in other particulars. But time forbids. "The 


above points of harmony establish beyond a rational 
doubt that such an analogy was intended. Arch- 
bishop Whately (lately refuted, we are gravely 
told, by a Rev. Mr. Buel, who must be a young 
man,) has the following passage in his “ Kingdom 
of Christ.” 

“It appears highly probable, 1 might say morally 
certain—that wherever a Jewish synagogue exist- 
ed, that was brought, the whole or chief part of it, 
to embrace the |, the Apostles did not there 
e0 much form a Christian Church (or congregation, 
Ecclesia) as make an existing congregation Chris- 
tian, by introducing the Christian sacraments and 
worship, and establishing whatever regulations were 
requisite for the newly adopted faith; leaving the 
machinery (if I may so speak) of government un- 
changed ; the rulers of the synagogues, elders, and 
other officers (whether spiritual or ecclesiastical or 
both) being already provided by the existing insti- 
tutions. And it is likely that several of the earliest 
Christian churches did originate in this way; that 
is, that they were converted synagogues,” 

Now we need only turn the attention of the cu- 
rious reader to these notorious facts, and ask him 
which of the two systems of Jewish: polity, that of 
the Temple, with its high priest, priests, and Le- 
vites, or that of the synagogue with its Bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons, was the model of the 
Christian ecclesiastical polity. Prelatists claim 
the first, with what plausibility I have shown in 
my last communication; and presbyterists claim 
the last; candid minds may judge between these 
claims. | 

I now leave the question of the comparative 
claims of presbyters and prelates, into which, how- 
ever, | am not sorry upon the whole that I have 
been forced to enter, provided it be understvod that 
no pretensions to. an exclusive Divine 
right in favour of the for If any one chooses; 
to see differently, and to maintain that diocesan and 
not parish Episcopacy was the original platform of 
the Christian church, or should any one take the 
ground that Prelacy, although not known in the 
early days of the Church, is yet an allowable and 
expedient innovation—I merely ask leave to differ 
from him, without considering the difference fun- 
damental. There is, I affirm, a rational foundation 
for Christian charity, in relation to such differen- 
ces. They are important, but not essential. 

My ppponent thinks otherwise, and as his posi- 
tion leads to consequences, pernicious, and, as | 
think, fatal to Christianity itself if they be carried 
out, I hold myself at liberty to attack it, and to con- 
tribute my feeble aid in rendering it odious in the 
eyesof mankind. More especially, as it is a posi- 
tion which involves the duty upon his part of as- 
saulting the cherished preferences of those who 
differ from him. He feels the odiousness of the po- 
sition, and claims the benefit of ** conscientiousness”’ 
in maintaining it. But all — who plead 
“conscience” are not therefore to reverenced 
as “ martyrs to the truth.” 

In his last two essays he has done what he could 
to answer the objections to his “unchurching dog- 
ma” of the dinner table, and it shall be my object 
to examine and expose the utter futility of his an- 
swers. GeorceE Ports. 

Thursday April 4, 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will 
hold its annual sessions in the First Presbyte- 
rian church in the city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
on Thursday the 16th day of May next, at 11 
o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., the 
last Moderator. | 

The Committee of Commissions will meet in 
the same church on the Wednesday morning 


preceding at 11 o’clock, in the afternoon at 
4 e’elook, and on Thureday morning at 0 


o’clock to receive commissions for the comple- 
tion of the roll. 

Wm. M. En@ues, Stated Clerk. 

Joun M. Kress, Permanent Clerk. 


Tae Lay Appress.—The address alluded to 
in our last, which was signed by a hundred dis- 
tinguished laymen of the Episcopal Church of 
New York, the design of which was to curb 
the grasping ambition of the clergy, has ex- 
cited great commotion, and not only have the 
‘‘ Bishop and other clergy” denounced it, but a 
counter address has been got up, signed by a 
multitude of laymen who are prepared to up- 
hold high church principles. The next Gene- 
ral Convention will, in all probability, exhibit 
stormy scenes, unless principles are to be sacri- 
ficed to impose on public credulity, that THE 
CnurcH maintains the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 


Mrracies.—The Catholic Herald regards us 
as very unreasonable, if not posilively infidel, 
in refusing to accredit the miracles of the Ro- 
man Church without ocular demonstration, and 
‘knows not how, upon our principle, we can re- 
ceive the miracles recorded in the Scriptures. 
We believe on the testimony of others in the 
one case, and why not in the other? Well, to 
satisfy our cotemporary, we give up our own 
eyes, and fall back on the testimony of others, 
provided we can have the testimony of compe. 
tent and zmpartial witnesses that a miracle has 
been wrought. The miracles of the Bible were 
not done in a corner, but in the most public 
manner ; they were of an undoubted character, 
such for instance as making a man, blind from 
his birth, instantly whole and perfect in his vi- 
sion, and a man, dead and in his grave, instant- 
ly alive and well. ‘There was no appearance of 
trick or fraud about them; they were never 
performed for the purposes of pecuniary gain ; 
they had none of the marks of “ lying wonders” 
and juggleries; they were wrought by men 
who gave collateral proof that they were men 
of God and acted under the inspiration of the 
Almighty. Christ wrought his miracles open- 
ly and in the very face of infidel Jews: why 
should not the Roman Catholics work a few 
in the very presence of infidel protestants? 
They shou!d not tax our faith too severely, es- 
pecially as they come to us as a party avowed- 
ly interested in the result, and we only ask 
from them the impartial testimony which we 
are willing they should require of us, if ma- 
king similar pretensions. Suppose we should 
aver upon our honour, that the chapel pulpit in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton had ac- 
tually, last Monday, spoken in an audible voice 
(we do not mean by a figure of speech, which 
puts the thing containing for the thing contain- 
ed) but that the very wooden pulpit had actual- 
ly spoken out, denouncing transubstantiation 
and the worship of the Virgin, and that a hun- 
dred theological students were prepared to test!- 
fy to it; and that by a touch of this same pul- 
pit, twenty cases of blindness had been cured ; 
would our Catholic friends believe it? Woul 
they not at once say, It is a Presbyterian lie? 
Would they not want to test the wonders of the 
miraculous pulpit? We think it likely. No 


_but deny its power ! 


Princeton Seminary is as good a8 any monas- 
tery in Italy, its professors and students are 


just as worthy of credit as the College of Car- “submitted the inward feelings of the heart to the 


dinals at Rome, and we know no rule why a 
miracle, secretly concocted in their chapel, 
should not be as credible as one wrought in 
some hole or corner in Spain. 


A New Caurce.—We learn from the Bal- 
timore papers that some of the members of Dr. 
Breckinridge’s congregation, and other resi 
dents of the eastern section of that city, hav 
taken a lot at the intersection of Market and 
Gough streets, (part of the White Hall Gar- 
dens,) Fell’s Point, and are taking up subscrip- 
tions to erect a spacious and handsome Presby- 
terian church on it. The friends of this enter- 
prise have met with very liberal encourage- 
ment, and are sanguine of early and complete 
success, 


Prosetytine Spizit.—This spirit seems to 
be rife atnong some of our contemporaries.— 
They had better let it alone, , Proselytes, un- 
less caught young, are very often intractable. 
“ Given to change” is a disease of weak-mind- 
ed people, which is not always cured by the 
first dose ; and “to have and to hold,” (as it is 
expressed in the Episcopal marriage service) do 
not always go together. One good convert 
from the world is worth a dozen of these change- 
lings, not one in a hundred of whom changes 
from intelligent conviction. 


Navy anp Army CHaAPLAINCIES.—In a re- 
cent debate in Congress, Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, 
undertook to vent his infidel spleen against the 
Christian religion on his own motion to strike 
out from the appropriation bill the provision for 
the pay of chaplains in the army and navy.— 
Such a provision, in his opinion, was unne- 
cessary and ruinous to the principle of courage 
in the soldier and sailor, inasmuch as the Chris- 
tian religion inculcated forbearance, and the pa- 
tient endurance of injuries, and, of course, the 
best fighters would be the strongest infidels.— 
This ground of opposition to religion is rather 
singular coming from a sceptic, and is an un- 
Witting compliment to the Bible. So however 
it was not meant by tha speaker. In his strict 
interpretation of Gospel ethics, he should have 
shown how improper a book the Bible was to 
be put into the hands of members of Congress, 
as it might prevent them from committing 


gross sins, and discussing political questions| 


without regard to morality. No doubt the 
Bible would be a much more acceptable 
book to the honourable gentleman if it au- 
thorized all the vices to which corrupt hu- 
man nature is prone. In reference to the 
point before us, had Mr. Pettit examined the 
matter in the light of facts, he would have found 
that the Christian soldier was an example of 
obedience, of patriotism, of sobriety, and that he 
was the last to shrink in the hour of danger.— 
Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll and E. Joy Morris of 
Pennsylvania, and Messrs. Holmes and Hammet 


of Mississippi, answered Mr. Pettit with a force} 


of eloquence, which forced him at length to with- 
draw his opposition. 


Srrrituauiry.—That is a fearful descrip- 
tion of the natural heart which represents it as 
‘*sensual, earthly, devilish ;” devoted to the 
lusts of the flesh, to the vanities of the world, 
and to the works of the devil; and yet the por- 
traiture is painfully true. When we look with- 
in us, or remember what we once were, or when 
we scrutinize the characters of those around 
us, we see these distinguishing features deeply 
imprinted on the unrenewed heart. Alas, how 
changed from the uprightness in which God 
originally created man! knowledge exchang- 
ed for ignorance, dignity for degradation, the 
pure affections-for vile ones, Another change 
is essential to restore man to lost communion 
with his Maker. He must be created anew in 
knowledge, righteousness and true holiness, and 
instead of being carnal and sold under sin, he 
must become spiritually minded. Spirituality 
is the most satisfactory evidence of regenera- 
tion. Without it all other proofs fail or should 
fuil to convince us that we are born again. 
When the old man with his deceitful lusts is 
laid aside, the soul in its newly acquired free- 
dom begins to soar to a higher and more spi- 
ritual region, and to converse with celestial 
things. The objects once most beloved, and 
which had the power to enchain the attention, 
lose their interest; the affections purged from 
their grossness can no longer be satisfied with 
them, and an earnest effort is made to reach 
forth to those things which are before. The 
evidences of the existence of such a spirituality 
are not obscure. He that possesses it will feel 
his attachment to the world daily diminishing 
and his nearness to heaven becoming more evi- 
dent: his contemplations of God, his fellowship} 
with Him, his aspirations after more unclouded} 
views of his perfections, his absorbing love of 
Him, will become more frequent, pleasant, and 
enriching. The spiritual man will be much in 
prayer, fulfilling the precept to pray without 
ceasing, not confining himself to set times and 
seasons, but pouring forth the feelings of his 
heart to God, when he lies down and when he 
rises up, when he is in the house and when he 
is by the way. The thoughts which will most 
interest him will be those which concern Christ 
and his kingdom, and the prospects which will 
most delight him will be those which relate to 
the perfect holiness and fruition of heaven. His 
tempers, thoughts and feelings will assimilate 
themselves to those required of the candidate 
for immortality ; his lusts will be crucified; his 
worldly mindedness neutralized; he will tread 
lightly on the earth, as he keeps his eye upon 
his celestial home, and while he lives in the 
world, he will live above it, having his treasure 
in heaven, and his heart there also. This is} 
a faint delineation of what is to be expected in 
a spiritual man, but imperfect as it is, how does 
it reprove those who have the form of godliness 
Religion is often brought 
into contempt by those who profess to be influ- 
enced by it, yet in whom we see little evidence} 
that a supernatural change has been wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. They may 


manifest an increased attention to the forms of 
religion both in public and private; they may 


in their exterior conduct be improved, but judg- 


ing by their fruits, they are still eager after the 
world, laying up its treasures, and have not yet 


Gospel discipline. How few of those who pro- 
fess to love the Lord Jesus supremely, are care- 
ful to cultivate the graces which constitute the 
soul’s likeness to him! Do love, faith, and hope 
abound? Arethey in earnest in setting all things 
in that orderin which they would, ifthey daily ex- 
pected Christ’s coming? Arethey denying them- 
selves, examining themselves, purging them- 
selves, lest they should be found wanting? The 
religion of many has nosuchcharacteristics. It is 
a thing of profession not of reality ; itis external 
not internal; it is selfish, not spiritual. The 
standard of religion as exhibited in the Gospel] 
is seldom aimed at, and of course not reached, 
and professing Christians are too often guilty of 
measuring themselves by themselves which is 
not wise. The insufficiency of the Church in 
operating on the world as an example, and in 
diffusing around it the light of truth and the sa- 
vour of piety is often lamented. Why is there 
ground for complaint? It is because it is not 
more spiritual. If every member of the visi- 
ble Church was spiritual and heavenly minded, 
and acted up to the high principles of their pro- 
fession, the world would be awed by its pre- 
sence, sin would be discountenanced, and in 
its moral energy, the Church would indeed be 


‘“¢ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible! 


as an army with banners.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

An Oriainat History of the Religious Denominations 
at present existing in the United States. Containing 
authentic accounts of their rise, progress, statistics, 
and doctrines, written expressly for the work by em- 
inent theological professors, ministers, and lay mem- 
bers of ‘the respective denominations. Projected, 
compiled, and arranged by J Daniel Rupp, of Lan- 
caster, Pa, Philadelphia, 1844: J. Y. Humphreys. 

8vo. pp. 734. 

The title well expresses the character of the work. 
The projector has probably adopted the most unexcep- 
tionable plan of presenting in one view the history of the 
different denominations, ‘The writers are presumed to 
give the most favourable account, consistent with truth, 
of their respective societies, and although all connected 
and associated with them in a church capacity, may not 
entirely agree in all their statements and views, yet no 
other plan which could be devised would give such gene- 
ral satisfaction to the denominations respectively, In 
looking over the volume, it appears to us that the writers 
generally have displayed much research and ability in 
their articles, and making a very natural allowance for 
their partialities, they have, we should judge, given very 
fair accounts. Forty-three communions are here repre- 
sented, some of them varying from others by very slight 
shades of difference, and most of them holding the great 
fandamental truths of religion, We find that there are 
five distinct branches of the Methodist church; we 
thought there had been but three. There are six branches 
of the Presbyterian, not including the Dutch Reformed, 
which is identical with the orthodox branch, except in 
name. The account of the Presbyterian Church (Old 
School,) is prepared by J. M. Krebs, D.D., of New York, 
and is well executed, evincing attention and labour on 
the part of the writer, He has succeeded in compress- 
ing within the limited space of forty pages, many of the 
leading facts illustrative of the history of our Church in 
this country. We are pleased that the duty was entrust- 
ed to such ghle hands, The history of the New School 

Presbyterian C 
Philadelphia. He goes over much the same ground with 
the preceding, but viewed with a somewhat different eye. 
The article is skilfully drawn up, and although, of course, 
we do not agree with all the author’s views and state- 
ments, and especially with his new distinction of parties 


as Scotch and Puritan, yet we regard it on the whole as 
We regard the volume as valua- 
ble in its details, and as the best reference book for in- 


evincing a good spirit. 


formation on the subject treated, that we possess. 


AN UPEN BIBLE, the people’s safeguard against false 
prophets and fanatics,” isthe title of a pamphlet of 96 


pages, by the Rev. Joseph F, Berg, published by J. 


| wild glen of the mountain. 


rch is written by Joel Parker, D. D., of 


ace. ‘The houses are built square, with an open 
court in the centre; this plan was first adopted 
to conceal the appearance of wealth, in conse- 
quence of the great insecurity of the country, 
and it also answers a second purpose with the 
Turks, to conceal the female members of the 
family, who are never allowed to be seen: win- 
dows never open into the streets of a town. 
When once within one of these Damascus houses, 
you feel enclosed in a splendid prison. It is 
quite a common thing for not only the state- 
roums or divans, but the whole court to be floor- 
ed with marble, beautifully polished, and of 
every variety of colour, and every court has a 
fountain of water in the centre, besides general 
fountains in the divans and sitting rooms, some 
with a jet of water several feet high, falling back 
into a marble basin or reservoir. ‘This, in a 
hot country, gives an air of coolness and luxury 
not to be described. ‘The floors are sometimes 
done in a style and polish not exceeded by any 
marble table or slab you could find in a noble- 
man’s drawing-room ; ‘in the best houses the 
fountains are often twenty or thirty feet long. 
The custom of the country does not require much 
furniture, but their divans are richly covered 
with silk, and the walls and ceilings of the , 
rooms are lined with wood, and richly painted 
and gilded—ofien, the greater part gilded. In 
some houses, we found a shelf extending all 
round a large room with ranges of beautiful old 
China, sometimes two or three dozen bowls and 
dishes, one pair of which would be considered 
arich ornament at home. Some rooms are 
thirty or forty feet high, (we slept in one at 
least thirty) with a fountain and eighteen win- 


centuries shall intervene. 


utter uncertainty of the time of the Lord's com- 


ing? Or, is our Confession of Faith to be im- 
pliedly accused of Millerism, because, undenia- 


bly and explicitly it teaches the same doctrine 


with the Reformers? Away then with such in- 


sinuations. ‘They are unworthy of candid minds, 


and they are untrue. In the only two particulars 
at all peculiar to his system, Mr. Miller has 
wholly departed from the orthodox faith. By a 
process of very attenuated spiritual interpretation, 
he first sets aside the whole of the unfulfilled 
word of God respecting the Jews ; and then, ar- 
rogating to himself a knowledge, which God has 
purposely concealed, with equal positiveness and 
presumption, he deelares that the day of the Lord 
will come within a specified solar revolution.— 
On the other hand, the Whitbian hypothesis, as 
positively maintains that the day of the Lord 
will not come, until a decade, or even more, of 
I prefer the ancient 
faith to either of these deviations from it; not 
because it is ancient, but because it seems to me 
more conformed to the word of God. And if 
this preference ** tends to an imaginative state of 
mind,” as has been gravely alleged, the evil 
must needs be endured. Undoubtedly Luther 
and Calvin, Cranmer and Knox, and all of God’s 
martyrs and worthies during the long lapse of 
seventeen centuries, were very ‘* imaginative” 
men, for they even believed that the time of the 
advent was shrouded in deepest uncertainty.—— 
Indeed they imagined that every word of God 
was true, and they clung to that imagination 
through suffering and unto death. And as for 
our unsurpassed Confession, is it not to be fear- 
ed that its tendency in this thing may sooner or 
later transform it into some beautiful and witch- 


dows. Among the curiosities in one house was 
an English hat, carefully laid in a glass case ; 
there are no remains of antiquity. ‘The famed 
rivers Abana and Pharpar, (2 Kings v. 12) still 
supply it with abundance of water; it is inte- 
resting from its Scripture associations. ‘The 
Monks pretend to show the place where Paul saw 
the vision, and also where he was let down in a 


_ basket, and many other such things, but although 


we could not believe them, still it was the city 
where those things occurred, ‘The Bazaars are 
very extensive, and the articles of dress most 
gorgeous and handsome—jackets, cloaks, 
heavily embroidered with gold. Leaving Da- 
mascus, we went to Balbec, which is two days 
from it. ‘The season is now so far advanced, that 
we felt it too cold in the mountain districts to 
sleep in a tent, and though having one with us, 
were obliged to sleep in wretched houses, the 
only substitute in this country for hotels. You 
may imagine the luxury of such accommoda- 
tions, when [ tell you that ‘I and I, with a 
gentleman who joined us at Damascus, all our 
servants, and mule drivers, with several others, 
who did not belong to us, slept on the same 
floor, in the same room, upon mats. A partition 
separated us from about forty or fifty mules, 
with bells to their necks, as is the custom in 
this country, ‘hese are some of the pleasures 
of travelling in Syria, and ofien there is no 
choice: perhaps this would be the only house 
within several hours’ travel, and situated in a 
From our staying 
so long in Damascus we were overtaken by the 
rains, the first we had since May. For a day 
and half it poured heavily, which made our tra- 
velling very uncomfortable, particularly as the 
mountain roads, always bad, were from the 
rains quite dangerous. Every one of our party 
had a fall but myself; even ‘I’ ’s horse fell 
crossing ariver. He gotacold bath and sprained 
his thumb ; I rode a horse this time. .We have 
much cause for thankfulness, that neither of us 
suffered, although so much exposed. I am 
quite satisfied, and do not mean to travel any 
more, indeed I have seen every thing worth see- 
ing in this country. We were well repaid for 
all our toil at Balbec, by seeing the ruins of the 
ancient heathen temples there. ‘They are of 
great antiquity, and the stones are so large that 
no machinery with which we are acquainted, 
could move them, much less carry them from 
the quarry, and raise them as they are there. 
The poor people about the place with great gra- 


B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 
fanaticism, such an exposure is useful, especially as it is 
accompanied by conservative principles, ‘There is no 
folly, however ridiculous and grievous, put forth under the 
name of religion, which will not find followers. The 
success of Mormonism is a memurable example. Mr. 
Berg is unsparing of this fanatical tendency. He aims, 
however, principally, and with no small effect, at the er- 
rors of Romanism, on which subject he is particularly 
at home, 


PERIODICALS. 


Bisricat Rerosirory.—We have received the Janua- 
ry and April numbers of the Biblical Repository, now 
under the editorial supervision of the Rev, John Holmes 
Agnew. ‘These numbers embrace many valuable arti- 
cles, and we are disposed to believe that under its present 
management, it will be a much safer and better Reposi- 
tory of Biblical kfiowledge than it has hitherto been. 

Commentary.—The Seventh number of the Critical 
Commentary by Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and 
Lowman, has just appeared. It extends to the nineteenth 
chapter of Leviticus. It is published by Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, It is a valuable work for the Biblical stu- 
dent. R. S. George, Agent for the publishers, South 
Fifth street, near Chestnut. 

We have received the April number of the New Eng- 
landgy, and the first number of the new series of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, edited by B. B. Edwards, and E. A. 
Park. Both of these works are conducted with great 
ability. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, NO. III. 

We insert the following letter, furnished to 
our correspondent, and noticed by him, in our 
last paper. | 


February 1st, 1844. 


My dearest Mother—You will be surprised 
to hear that we have been travelling since [ last 
wrote. I did not like mentioning it for fear 
that you should be uneasy until it was over. 
We went to Damascus intending to remain a 
few days; however, on getting there, we found 
the wile of a Scotch missionary near her con- 
finement, and our visit was received as quite 
providential ; so that under these circumstances, 
we remained more than a fortnight, and we had 
the pleasure of leaving her, and her first child, 
quite well, and very grateful.—Damascus is 
about two days and a half from Bevyrout: 
this arises more from the bad roads, than the 
actual distance. ‘The first day is occupied in 
crossing Mount Lebanon, which in many places 
is rugged in the extreme and very precipitous. 
After this, there is a plain of about ten miles, 
and then a second mountain range, called Anti- 
Lebanon. ‘This latter dwindles down to barren 
hills, which extend to the plain of Damascus, 
through an opening or cut. On the last of these 
hills, we had the first view of Damascus ; it 
was quite concealed from view till we came 
near it, when we suddenly opened upon the 
most magnificent view 1 ever beheld, and said 
by travellers to be the finest in the woild. ‘The 
city is situated in a rich plain, surrounded, but 
on one side, by mountains. ‘lhe Mosques or 
Turkish places of worship. are so numerous 
that we could not atiempt .to count them, and 
from each of these, a steeple appears, which 
adds very much to the Oriental character of the 
city. ‘Ihe steeples are surrounded near the top 
by arailing, which is illuminated at night on cer- 
lain occasions. ‘I'he fruit gardens immediately 
connected with the town, are more than thirty 
miles in circumference—the surrounding moun- 
tain being chiefly barren, adds by contrast to 
the richness of the foliage. On entering the 
city, we passed through long narrow streets for 
more than half an howr, befure we came to our 
stopping place. Every traveller feels disap- 
pointed in entering Damascus: except in the 
bazaars or shops, nothing appears but dead 
walls, (chiefly composed of sun burnt bricks) 
very like an Irish mud wall, and we were rea- 
dy to ask, where is the Damascus we had just 
seen from the mountain. From the street you 
enter through a door in these mud walls, which 
you might expect would lead to a stable or out- 
office, but, to our surprise, we have been led 


In an age of 


sometimes into an open court like a fairy pal- 


vity told us, that it was the work of devils. 
There are several temples originally for the hea- 
then deities. ‘The columns and other parts are 
exceedingly grand, massive, and richly sculp- 
tured. One range of columns, each fifty feet 
high, stands upon a base about sixty feet high, 
and on the top of these columns are laid heavy 
sculptured stones. ‘There is one smaller tem- 
ple still standing, about two hundred feet long, 
the carving and sculpture of which is exceeding- 
ly beautiful. A row of columns surrounds it, 
similar to those above mentioned ; each of these 
columns is composed of three pieces, surmount- 
ed by a massive, richly cut capital. But it 
would require a dozen letters to give you a cor- 
rect description of these magnificent ruins. I 
will only mention the size of some of the stones 
used in building the wall. ‘T measured 
three successively, lying in the wall, at a height 
of about thirty feet: one was fifty-eight feet 
long—the second sixty-three—and the third 
sixty-five; their thickness about fourteen by 
twelve. Now you may imagine a stone sixty- 
five feet long, and fourteen thick, brought from 


- the quarry half a mile off, and set in the wall, 


not the first or foundation stone, but thirty or 
forty feet high. There are great numbers of 
smaller stones, which in any other place would 
be considered large, such as ten, fifieen, twen- 
ty, thirty feet long. In the quarry are some half 
cut; one stone is cut and ready to be removed; 
it is the largest of all, being sixty-eight feet 
long, and about fourteen feet on the sides. We. 
broke off a fragment of it, and can boast of hav- 
a piece of the largest hewn stone in the world. 
Balbec is supposed to have been commenced by 
Solomon. It stands in a fine plain between the 
two ranges of Lebanon ; and is allowed to be the 
most massive ruin in the world. 


ee For the Presbyterian. 
TIME OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 


Mr. Editor—Certaiu common insinuations 
ana objections in relation to the ancient faith, on 
this subject, render it proper for me to approach 
the Scriptural argument with a preface. Such 
insinuations and objections made in advance, are 
probably intended to forestall judgment, before 
the cause is tried. Let me advert to some of 
them. 

1. Suppose that as the caption of this article, 
I had written’ Millenisra and Arianism—and 
this, to make the impression on my readers, that 
Millenism or the theory of the millennium, now 
current in the Church, has some special affinity 
or connexion with Arianism. Undoubtedly this 
impression would have its effect on those who 
believe, as do all orthodox Christians, in the 
eternal existence and divinity of Jesus Christ.— 
And so far I should have accomplished a pur- 
pose. But yet in endeavouring to make this 
impression, should [ not incur the guilt of a prac- 
tical falsehood? What if Arians do hold this 
current theory, or what if its originator, Dr. 
Whitby, was an Arian, shall I therefore insinu- 
ate that the great body of Christians who now 
hold this point with them, are to be suspected 
and held up to public view as sympathizing or 
holding a common faith with Arians? God for- 
bid. ‘To all these, I doubt not, the absolute and 
eternal divinity of Jesus Christ is as dear, as it 
is to me, who have no hope apart from it. And 
yet such an insinuation would be no more un- 
justifiable or untrue than if I were to associate 
Millenarianism and Millerism’—thus in- 
sinuating that between these there is some spe- 
cial affinity. Apart from the fact that in these 
essays | am discussing neither of these systems, 
but only a point of faith common to all the peo- 
ple of God in all ages until now—a fact which 
enhances the disingenuousness of the attempt to 
which I allude—ailow me to ask—Were then 
Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, Lactantius, and all the 
Fathers of the first three centuries, Millerites, 
forsooth, because they believed in the pre-mil- 
lennial advent? Were those noble men, the con- 
tinental and British Reformers, with all the sub- 


ing romance, or at Jeast, those who steadfasily 
believe in it, into wild romancers ? for most sure- 
ly it teaches and they believe, ** Of that day 


and hour knoweth no man.”’ 


2. Every intelligent and candid reader of these 
essays, and Iam happy to know that there are many 
such, will have perceived that the object of the nu- 
merous testimonies I have cited has been to show 
what was the actual doctrine of the Church on 
the subject before us, down to the 18th century, 
and not the truth of that doctrine. ‘That is a 
point yet to be considered. From these testi- 
monies it is clear that the formal doctrine of the 
Church, during the specified period, perfectly 
coincides, on this point, with our Standards, 
which say—** The day and hour whereof no 
man knoweth, that all (i. e. all men in all ages) 
may watch and pray and be ever ready for 
the coming of the Lord.” ** Christ will have 
that day unknown to men that they may shake 
off all carnal security, and be always watchful, 
because they know not at what hour the Lord will 
come.” ‘Ihe entire uncertainty of the time of 


the advent, involves the possibility of its occur- 
‘rence, for aught that men know to the contrary, 
at any time. And therefore, while holding the 
formal and positive doctrine of this uncertainty, 
some of those whose testimony I have cited, had 
an impression that the advent might occur, not 
would, at a period not remote from their day. 
Might occur, I say, and therefore it is a mis- 
conception and misstatement of our patristic tes- 
timony, that it is ‘a mistake of past generations 
set up as an example for the present.’” I[f the 
doctrine of the uncertain time of the advent, is 
indeed a mistake, and the consequent possibil- 
ity, so far as men can know, that it may take 
place at any time, it is to be shown, not by the 
fact that the advent has not yet taken place, but 
by Holy Scripture. And though the impressions 
of individuals which have sometimes existed in 
connexion with this public doctrine of the Church, 
may have been erroneous, this circumstance sure- 
ly does not prove that doctrine a mistake, but only 
the interpretation which such individuals have put 
upon the signs of the times, or the providences 


of God occurring in their day. ‘The doctrine 
itself has been adhered to by the Church under 
all the aspects and changes of all times, and, I 
repeat it, can be determined only by the word of 
God. Nor does it, in the slightest degree affect 
the truth of this doctrine, that to some it appears 
‘“a hard requisition” that we should habitual! 
live as though the coming of the Lord might 
be near. ‘This requisition appears to some oth- 
ers no more difficult than that we should habit- 
ually live as though death might be near; for 
to them, the Scriptures seem to leave the time 
of both these events in equal and inscrutable un- 
certainty. If indeed * we find in the sure word 
of Prophecy, testimonies leading faith and hope 
onward to a glorious latter day;’’ as modern 
theologians are pleased to conceive of that day, 
then this is ** a hard requisition.”” Nay, itis an 
utterly impracticable requisition ; and our stand- 
ards require an impossibility, when they require 
us to ** be always watchful for the coming of the 
Lord, because we know not at what hour the 
Lord will come.” But this is the very point to 
be proved. Does the sure word of Prophecy 
reveal the Whitbian hypothesis of the future ? 
[t may be convenient to assume this, and on the 
ground of that assumption, practically to deny 
the doctrine of our standards, but it is by no 
means conclusive. 


3. Does not however this doctrine discourage 
the spirit, and tend to repress the efforts of Chris- 
tian benevolence, especially in the cause of Mis- 
sions? ‘This indeed is confidently affirmed, but 
I confess it requires a much nicer logical dis- 
crimination than | possess, to see, at Jeast, any 
necessary tendency in the doctrine to such re- 
sults. On the other hand, and without being 
particularly ‘* imaginative,” I ean even con- 
ceive that were | addressing my Christian bre- 
thren on the imperative duty of sending the Gos- 
pel to every creature, it would be proper, and 
might be useful, to enforce the duty by this 
Apostolic motive—** and so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching.” Look at the mis- 
sionary age of the Chureh—the first three hun- 
dred years of her history—the zeal, labours, and 
achievements of which, have had no parallel 
since ; and what was her belief then on this sub- 
ject?’ Or, coming down to the Reformation, 
how much may we suppose, was the ardour of 
Luther chilled, and his heroic constancy endan- 
gered, amidst labour and perils appalling, by his 
belief that the day of the Lord might be near? 
Or when holy Latimer, for his devotion to 
Christ, was brought to the stake, how much 


the flames, because he believed his blessed 
Lord might soon come in glory? And how is 
it that so considerable a proportion of Mission- 
aries at the present time, especially in Asia, are 
toiling on with the self-denial and fervour of 
Swartz and Martyn, animated—not by the ex- 
pectations which the Whitbian hypothesis holds 
out, but by * that blessed hope—the glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ?’” No, this objection to the doctrine 
of our standards is futile in the extreme. It has 
no ground in reason or in fact. ‘Ihe command 
of Christ imposes the obligation and furnishes 
the grand motive to the sacred work of Mis- 
sions ; obligation and motive which ovght to be 
sufficient to call out and concentrate the whole 
available energies of Christendom in behalf of 
the heathen world. If that command had been 
unaccompanied by a single promise, or a ray il- 
lumining the future, for the encouragement of 
his disciples in their expenditure and toil, the 
obligation and fundamental motive, would have 
been the same that they are now. ‘Go ye in- 
to all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” coming from Jesus Christ, furnishes 
both principle and impulse; and the Church 
cannot neglect or decline obedience, without ex- 
ceeding great guilt. And yet we are now vir- 
tually gold that the command of Christ is not 
sufficient, that unless those brilliant visions, 
which men in modern times, have pictured as 
rising along the vista of the future, are all 
to be realized, and realized according to their 
conceptions—the work must stop ; the ‘all es- 


|sential” and ** most inspiring of all motives,”’ is 


gone. Yes—gone: though that last command 
remains just as when He, who gave it, ascend- 
ed to his ** Father, and our Father, to his God 


sequent great ‘Theologians down to the era of {49d our God.” Apd so, it would seem, that 


Dr. Whitby, Millerites, because they held to the 


what may possibly prove to be our imagination, 


less were his fortitade and consolation amid © 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


_ 59 


is more essential‘and inspiring than the express 
will and authority of our glorious Lord. 

Let the work of Missions go on, It is a grea 
and holy work ; in reference to which, the ser- 


ministered according to Christ's institution, 
there is the true Church, the very spouse of 
God, Christ being the head-thereof. But how 

and who of that number who hear the 


CONTRIBUTIONS 10 THE FREE CHURCH. 


The Rev. Mr. Lewis went to Columbia on 
Monday—returned on ‘Thursday, and preached 
at night in the 2d Baptist Church—and on Fri- 


- those standards.”” (Bishop Onderdonk at the 


- eause of God's election is good will. 


vants.af Christ are criminally remiss. Bat we 
can seargely expect the Apostolic spirit, or Ja- 
bours, or results in this matter, apart ‘fromy the 
Apostolic faith. Affectionately yours, 

W ‘T wisse. 


the Presbyterian. 


LVINISM OF THE PAL CHURCH APTER 


The anti ‘Calvinistie character of our stand.) 


ight be proved from the sentiments of the 
of the church of England, who fixed 


ing.of the General Convention of 1841.) 
oP Suche is the announcement of an American 
prelate before eighteen of his own order, which, 
the Edi 
marks, “is an’ assertion wholly destitute of 
foundation, and proofs ;"” and that this is true, I 
think I have at least briefly shown from the 
Catechisms and Articles of that body—for these 
productions must be considered as the genuine 
sentiments of the first founders of the Protestan: 
Episcopal church—I shall, however, exhibit the 
feeble foundation on which this unwarranted af- 
firmation rests more fully in the present article. 
Before doing so, IL shall make an extract from 
the Homilies, consisting of thirty-three in num- 
ber,on various practical subjects, and ‘which 
were composed by Cranmer, Ridley, and other 
bishops, and appointed to be read in churches 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, (1562). On 
(his subject’ we find the following in Blunt’s 
Reformation: **On the whole, the key to the’ 
right understanding of either volume. (Homilies) 
is nut the Calvinistic controversy ; for amongst 
all: the Homilies, as Bishop Burnet observes, 
there are notie relating to the divine decrees.” 
This language we should expect from an Ar- 
minian, who could represent Calvinists, as 
«preaching that the elect could not sin,” and 
«+.whose religion consisted in Christian acts and 

lly deeds, nothing at all.” Notwithstanding 
Sass various practical discourses are 80 exempl 
from every thing bordering upon the divine pur- 
poses, still £ shall make two quotations from 
them, as they seem to hint 
election. 

“© The true Church is an universal congre- 
gation or fellowship of God's faithful and elect 


e, built upon the foundation of the apostles; 
‘and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 


head corner stone.’—Homily for Whitsunday. 

« God, of his mercy and special favour to- 
wards them whom he hath appointed to ever- 
lasting salvation, hath so offered his grace es- 
pecially, and they have so received it fruitfully, 

that disonsh by reason of their sinful living, 
outwardly, they seemed before to have been the 
children of wrath and perdition; yet now, the 
Spirit of God mightily worketh in them, they 
declare by their outward deeda and life, in the 
showing of mercy and charity (which cannot 
come but of the Spirit of God and his especial 
he ») that they are the undoubted children of 
od, appointed w everlasting life. And so, as, 
by their wiekedness and ungodly living, they 
showed themselves according to the judgment of 
men, which folluw the outward appearance, to 
be reprobates and cast-aways; so now, by their 
obedience unto God’s will, and by their merci- 
ful and tender pity (wherein they show them- 
selves to be like unto God, who is the fountain 
and spring of all mercy,) they declare openly 
and manifesily to the sight of men, that they are 
the Sons of God, and elect of him unto salva- 
tion.” 2 Hom. on Alms’ deeds, 

Language of a similar import may be found 
in Calvin’s Institutes, Lib. ii. c. 24, )1. 

I now come to 

Proor Rerormers. 

From these I shall only make a few brief ex- 
cerpts bearing upon election and predestination. 
‘The first that 1 shall make any extracts from, 
will be Bradford, whom Strype in his Memoirs 
styles “one of the Four Prime Pillars of the 
Reformed Church of England.” He was a 
most zealous champion for the truth, So sen- 
sible were the papists of his worth that they 
took more pains to bring him over to their doc- 
trines, than any other. ‘The genuine truths of 
the gospel contained in his writings have proved 
a blessing to many, and though three centuries 
have nearly elapsed since the fire was kindled, 
that wafied his soul to climes congenial to his 
sanctified nature, still, ** he being dead, yet 
speaketh,’’ and proclaimeth in tones of thunder, 
his last dying words—to those who, at the pre- 
sent day, exalt the externals of that church, for 
the belief and purity of whose doctrines, he laid 
down his life, ** Strait is the way, and narrow is 
the gate, that leadeth to eternal salvation, and 
few there be that find it.” Had those men been 
his companions, or had he possessed the spirit 
of those whose language continually is, ** ‘The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are we,’’ Smithfield would 
never have reared the martyrs’ pile, nor Bradford 
and others have been carried from it to heaven, 
Jike Elijah of old, in * chariots and hotses of 
fire.” 

Qne reason why I place Bradford first in the 
list is that the ** short and pithy defence of the 
doctrine of the holy election and predestination 
of God,” written to a dear friend, from which I 
will shortly make a few extracts, was subscribed 
by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, so that its 
truths may be considered as the doctrines of 
these “three chief heads of the Reformed 
Church in England.” Lest this should be de- 
nied, as has often been done by Anti-Calvinists, 
1 shall copy a part of what Strype, in his life of 
Cranmer, says in regard to it: * Bradford was 
apprehensive, that they (i. e. those who held 
free-will, tending to the derogation of God’s 
grace, dic.) might now do great harm in the 
Church, and therefore wrote a letter to Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, to take some cognizance 
of this matter, and to consult with them in rem- 
edying it. And with him, joined Bishop Fer- 
rar, Rowland Taylor, and John Philpot. Upon 
this occasion, Ridley wrote a treatise of God's 
election and predestination. And Bradford wrote 
another upon the same subject, and sent it to 
those three fathers in Oxford, for their approba-| 
tion; and theirs being obtained, the rest of 


tor of the Episcopal Recorder justly re-} 


- Catholica et Apostolica; and doth follow the 
doctrine which the Apostles did preach; and the} 


at the decree of| &* 


be, but they shall perpetually continue and en- 
dure.”’ 


-vinism, or would denounce them as impious and 


the eminent ministers in and about London 
were reaty to sign it also.” 7 
Bradford. ** Who liveth in a godly manner, 
but he that believeth? And who believeth, but 
such as are ordained to eternal life? Who 
liveth justly but such as love their neighbours ? 
And whence springeth this love, but from God's 
election before the beginning of the world, 
that we might be blameless by love.”’... ‘The 
Bible plainly sets forth unto us, that God has of 
his own merey and good will, and to the prfise 
of his grace and glory in Christ, elected some 
and not all, whom he hath predestinated unto 
everlasting life in the same Christ ; and in his 
time calleth them, justifieth them, and glorifieth 
them, so that they shall never perish and err to 
damnation finatly.”....'The Apostle shows the 
ceriainty of salvation by saying—that * they are 
elect and predestinated to the praise of God's 
glory. This glory is set forth as wellin them 
that perish and are reprobates, as in the elect.” 
In this tract on the first chapter of Ephesians, 
he divides it into eight propositions. Ist. ‘The 
2d. ‘This 
elec.ion was before the beginning of the world. 
Sd. ‘That it is in Christ. 4th. That election is 
of some. of Adam's posterity and not of all. 
Sth. God hath predestinated those who are thus 
elect.unto everlasting life in Christ. 6ih. ‘The 
end of election is to the praise of God's glory 
and grace. 7th. Predestination is not without 
vocation in God's time, &c. 8ih. Election is so 
certain that the elect and predestinate to eternal 
life shall never finally perish or err to damna- 
tion.”’. (See more of this.in 6th vol. of British 
Reformers. ) 
Cranmer. ‘* Wheresoever the word of God is 
truly preached without additions of men’s doc- 


trines and traditions ; and the sacraments duly 


of God, and receive the sacraments be 
God's clect, and church,.and true members of 
Christ, is known to God only. For. the Lord 
knoweth who be his, &c. . ‘This article speak- 
eth of the elect, in whom finally shall no fault 


Ridley. 1 doubt not in the infinite goodness} 
of my Lord God, nor in the faithful fellowship 
of his elect and chosen people,” ‘*The death 
and passion of Christ our Saviour was, and is, 
the one, only, sufficient, and everlasting availa- 
ble sacrifice, satisfactory for all the elect of God, 
from Adam, the first, to the last that shall be 
born in the end of the world.”’ : 

Latimer. ** Some will say now, why heed 
we preachers then? God can save his elect 
without preachers. A goodly reason! God 
can save my life without meat and drink: need 
I none therefore? I must keep the way that 
God hath ordained, and use that ordinary means 
that God hath assigned.’’ ‘* When we be in 
Christ, then are we well; and then we may be 
sure that we are ordained fo everlusting hfe.”’ 
Again, ‘* When you find these three things in 
your hearts (Repentance, Faith, and a desire to 
leave sin) then vou may be sure your names are 


written in the Book, and that you are elected} 


and predestinated to everlasting life.”’ 

Hooper. ** ‘The cause of our election is the 
mercy of God in Christ. Howbeit he that will 
be partaker of this election must receive the pro- 
mise in Christ by faith.’’ ** ‘The souls of the 
faithful are for ever praising the Lord in con- 
junction and society everlasting with the blessed 
company of God's elect,” &c. &e. &e. 

Philpot. ‘+ In the matter of Predestination he 
(i. e. Calvin) is of no otwer opinion than all the 
doctors of the Church are, agreeing to the Scrip- 
tures.” Again—‘ I allow the church of Gene- 
va and the doctrine of the same; for it is una 


doctrine, taught and preached in King Ed- 
ward’s days was also according to the same.”’ 
Jewell. ** God hath chosen you from the be- 
inning. His election is sure for ever. The 
Lord knoweth who are his. You shall not be 
deceived with the power and subtilty of Anti- 
Christ. You shall not perish. You shall not 
fall from grace.”.....** This is the comfort of 
the faithful. Whatsoever falleth upon others, 
though others fall and perish, although they for- 
sake Christ and follow after Anti-Christ, yet 
God hath loved you und given his Son for 
you. He hath chosen you, and prepared you 
unto salvation and hath written your names in 
the’ Book of Life,’ &c. (Exposition of ‘l'hessa- 
lonians. ) 

‘These quotations might be increased to a far 
greater extent from these writers already men- 
tioned, and from other Reformers, but as these 
and especially Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Bradford are considered the principal Reformers, 
their doctrine must be the ** sentiments”’ alluded 
to by the Rev. Bishop. Now looking at the 
proofs already brought forward to demonstrate 
the Calvinism of the Episcopal Church, where 
can language be found stronger and more une- 
quivocal than that which is contained in her 
Catechisms and Articles, and in the writings of 
her martyrs in favour of divine decrees? ‘They 
are so clear and decisive that no Presbyterian 
would hesitate to subscribe them, and especially 
the * Anti-Calvinian XVII. Art.” 

A further illustration of the ‘‘sentiments of 
the Reformers” may be found in the public con- 
fessions and declarations of the heads of the 
Episcopal Church, during their imprisonment 
in Queen Mary’s days, and in them will be seen 
many proofs of the existence of Calvinistic doc- 
trines at that time. In confirmation of this as- 
sertion let any one read the Summary Declara- 
tion of Faith subscribed by Ferrar, Hooper, 
Coverdale, Philpot, Taylor, Bradford, Rogers, 
é&c ; or—let him read the treatises signed and 
approved by Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Phil- 
pot, Bradford, Careless, &c., on the first dis- 
turbance occasioned among them by the “ Free 
Willers,” in the prison of King’s Bench; (see 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments) or, let him exam- 
ine the Confession of John Clement, written 
two years afterwards at the instigation of the 
prisoners, and of which Sirype thus remarks: 
*¢In this confession the protesiants thought fit 
(notwithstanding the condemnation and burning 
of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, 
&c., for heretics) to own their doctrine, (viz. 
the doctrine of Cranmer, Bradford, &c.) as 
agreeable tu the Word of God, and * them as 
such as sealed the same with .their own blood. 
‘This Confession may be looked upon as an ac- 
count of the belief of those professors in those 
days.” (Ecclesiast. Mem.) 

Clement thus speaks in this ‘* Confession of 
the Christian Faith.’ do acknowledge, con- 
fess, and undoubtedly believe that God our Eter- 
nal Father (whose power is incomprehensible, 
whose wisdom is infinite, and his judgments un- 
searchable) hath, only of his great abundant 
mercy, and free goodness and favour, in Jesus 
Christ, ordained, predestinuted, elected, and ap- 
pointed, before the foundation of the world wus 
laid, an innumerable multitude of Adam’s pos- 
terity, to be saved from their sins through the 
merils of Christ’s death and blood-shedding 
only; and to be, through Christ, his adopted 
sons and heirs of his everlasting kingdom,”’ 
d&c., &e. 

If such passages as this and others before ad- 
duced from the Marian martyrs were found in 
the writings of Presbyterians, High Churchmen 
would soon discover in them the tenets of Cal- 


blasphemous dogmas. It would be well for such 
churchmen before they again enter the arena, 
and assert the Anti-Calvinism of their articles, 
to have an expurgated edition of them ; and if 
I might be allowed to dictate, | would suggest 
Bishop White’s substitution in lieu of the X VII 
Article, which may be seen in the Memoirs of 
this pious Bishop. And to all such who * ab- 
hor the Calvinists” and who assert that the 
standards and sentiments of the Reformers ‘‘ fur- 
nish most decisive evidence against Calvinism,”’ 
I would say in the language of the Recorder’s 
Review of Bishop Onderdonk’s discourse, that 
assertion is not argument, *‘and that any one 
who writes or preaches on it, (i. e. Standards of 
the Church) ‘ ex cathedra,’ should be both argu- 
mentative and clear, and respectful, and well 
informed.”’ I shall in my next, bring forth other 
testinony, &c. CALVINIENSIS. 


— 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


_A gold ring and some other expressions of 
Christian regard, have been sent from Charles- 
ton to Janet Frazer—the celebrated woman in 
Scotland, who preferred giving her lot of land, 
for the purpose of building a Free Church there- 
on, than to sell it for a large sum to the Duke of 
Buccleugh, who wished to prevent them from 
having a church on his lands. 

An old lady, also, in our state, who heard the 
Rev. Dr. Smyth preach on the Free Church, 
has forwarded a half-joe (worth nearly nine dol- 
lars) which she had carried in her pocket for up- 
wards of forty years. She thought the time for 
parting with this old friend had now come. 

Another lady (a member of the Circular 
Church) who heard the same discourse, deter- 
mined, in addition to what she gave at the time, 
to give ‘ten dollars to the cause when the depu- 
tation should arrive. In the mean time, how- 
ever, she was called to enter upon her future 
reward. When near her end, she told a friend 
that she had laid aside the above amount, which 
she requested her to hand in when the deputa- 
tion should arrive—adding, that ‘before they 
should come, she would be with John Knox in 
heaven.”’ | 

Such facts sanctify the cause of the Free 


day proceeded to Savannah. Mr. Fergusson 
gave a very interesting address on Monday even- 
ing, and on Tuesday left for Norfolk. ‘The only 
churches in this city in which these Delegates 
have presented the cause of the Free Church, are 
the 2d Presbyterian, (the Rev. Dr. Smyth’s,) the 
2d Baptist, (the Rev. Dr. Curtis’,) the Protes- 
tant Methodist, and Trinity, a Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Hassel-street. ‘The collections, 
including that which was made two or three 
months ago, amount to about $2000, which, un- 
der all circumstances, is considerably more than 
we had anticipated, but not more than the cause 
deserves. 

The friends of the Free Church, in Columbia, 
S. C. have, we understand, contributed about 
$800 in aid of the causé, and that too without 


any personal solicitation; and the gift is always}. 


the richer when it is the free will offering of the 
heart.—Charleston Observer. __ 
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QUESTIONS 10 THE TIMES. 


‘What is the difference between Passion| 


week,” and any other week 1—** Good Friday”’ 
and any other Friday? Is there any sacred 
lime except the Christian Sabbath? If yea, 
who made it so? By what authority is it set 
apart? Or where is the inspired record enjoin- 
ing it? 

Cannot that which may be lawfully done on 
one day, be lawfully done on another? And is 
there any law that makes a distinction? If, for 
instance, it is right to eat-meat or to dance at 
one season of the year, why may it not be right 
at another ?—ZJbid. 
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From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
POPERY VERSUS THE BIBLE. 


We invite the especial attention of our friends, 
the American Republicans—if they will allow us 
to call them such—who are making a glorious 
fight against the late unrigmeous and unholy 
school enactments, which have been imposed 
upon this city, through the influence of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy, to the following document, 
which we find ina late number of the London 
Watchman, communicated for that journal from 
the French capital. It is a significant document, 
proving several things to those who are willing 
to open their ears to the truth. 

First, it proves that the Romish Church, with 
an energy of purpose that never falters, is seek- 
ing, every where, and in all countries, where it 
has any foothold, to gain a controlling influence 
in the education of the young. Also, that just 
so far as that fatal influence extends, the Pro- 
testant Bible is a doomed book, and that the 
anti-Christian efforts put forth in this city, for 
the purpose of keeping that sacred volume 
from the eye of children in our public schools, 
so far from being an isolated effort, is only 
the carrying out of a regular organization, hav- 
ing its mainspring within the walls of the seven 
hilled city, which moves a spiritual machinery 
that works, as if animated by one soul, and 
driven forward by one iron will, equally well 
and powerfully and simultaneously at Vienna, 
Paris, Dublin, and New York. 

The hand of the Pope is seen as distinctly in 
this city, as in the department of instruction at 
Bordeaux. It has recently been put forth in 
Philadelphia and Boston. But in both, thus 
far, its power has not proved irresistible ; and 
in the former city, a noble spirit of resistance 
has been manifested, which we trust will be tri- 
umphant. Suceessful in the principal cities, 
their efforts will next be directed to schools in 
the villages ; and as the lax maxims of political 
expediency have proved too weak for the public 
virtue in New York, our Protestant friends, in 
the larger interior towns, have reason to tremble, 
‘in apprehension of what may come upon them. 

In the second place, it may be received as 

retty conclusive testimony that the BIBLE 
BURNING in the vicinity of Plattsburgh, last 
year, was no fortuitous or unauthorized transac- 
tion. So the Commercial insisted at the time, 
demanding that if, as was pretended by some of 
the artful clergy, it was the unauthorized act of 
a transient priest, the said priest should undergo 
ecclesiastical censure, and that it should be ex- 
plicitly disavowed by the superiors to whom he 
was directly responsible. But such censure 
or disavowal never came. And we are now offi- 
cially told that the inspector of the schools in 
the department of Bordeaux, *‘in company with 
the priest,’’ is about to ** visit and inspect their 
schools, and that every copy of the Bible and 
Testament that they may find, they will cause 
to be burnt.”’ It therefore follows that this Bi- 
ble burning is to be commenced—nay, has com- 
menced, as a general system; and we may look 
again, in every place where his Holiness can ob- 
tain the power, for a return of the days of Bon- 
ner and of most Christian Mary. 

A word or two, as tothe character which the 
common schools in France must assume under 
the magnificent range of studies which is to be 
allowed them, in obedience to this new dispen- 
sation from the Vatican. A Roman Catholic 
catechism! A book of moral lessons easily to 
be ynderstood by children! and an arithmetic ! 
W hat a flood of light will be pouring into tte 
minds of the rising generations of France, under 
such an elevated and comprehensive system of 
instruction. Happy children of France! Say 
your catechism, read the story of Little Red Riu- 
ing hood, and be sure to remember that three 
limes six make eighteen. But we are detaining 
the reader too long from the precious document 
itself. 

UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 
Academy at Bordeaux. 
The Inspector of the Schools of the Dordogne to 
the Schoolmasters of the Departinent. 

Monsieur L’Instrruror—Many of the cures and 
their assistants have reported their schoolmasters 
as having suffered to be introduced into their re- 
spective schools, Bibles and ‘Testaments, which 
contain doctrines contrary to the true religion. 1 
know that some of the teachers have permitted 
these books to be used because they were deceived 
by the colporteurs, who told them that they were 
sent by me. I hasten to request you to remove 
those dahgerous books from your school. I will, 
without delay, in company with the priest, visit 
and inspect your schools, and every copy of these 
books that we shall find, we will cause to be burnt. 
I embrace this opportunity of informing you, that 
from this time, I will allow only three books in the 
rural schools, viz: 

1. ‘I'he catechism of the diocese. 7 
2. A book of mora! lessons, instructive and easy 
to be understood by the children. 

3. A book of arithmetic. 

(Signed) L. LAFOREST. 
Inspector of the Schools, &c. &c., 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NoMINATIONS AND ConrirmaTions.— The Hon. 
William R. King, Senator of the United States 
from Alabama, was on ‘Tuesday nominated by the 
President to the Senate to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, and was 
forthwith confirmed. 

The nomination of Governor Shannon, of Ohio, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico, to succeed General ‘Thompson, 
made some days ago, was also confirmed by the 
Senate on Tuesday. | 


New York City Exectrion.—The Charter elec- 
tion in the city of New York, on Tuesday last, ter- 
minated in the success of Mr. James Harper, Book- 
seller, the candidate of the Native American party 
for Mayor, by nearly 5000 majority. Nearly 
50,000 votes were polled, being more than were 
ever cast in that city before, and notwithstanding 
this immense turn out, but little rioting was ex- 
hibited at the polls throughout the city. The Na- 
tive Americans elected 23 members of the Com- 
mon Councils—the Democrats 11. 


|  Evevenpence Savep!—A gentleman lately re- 


turned from England, states that the effects of the 


Penny Postage System (now in successful opera-| 
tion throughout Great Britain) upon the intellectu-| 


al, moral, and socia] habits of the lower classes are 
truly astonishing, as well as cheering; that hun- 


Church, and go far to prove that it is indeed ‘“ 
God, and will prevail.— Charleston Observer. 


dreds of thousands are learning to write, for the 


quantity required for the present year will be at 


sake of corresponding with their friends. The ef- 
fect of reducing postage from a shilling to a penn 

in increasing the number of letters, is well told in 
the anecdote of an Irishman, writing to his son in 
London, ** Remember, my dear boy, not to forget 

write often, for every r saves me eleven-| 
pence!” ‘This, be it remembered, however, is not 
mere anecdote ; for the number of letters has aol 
ally increased by many millions; and as the result, 
for several years past, the British Mail, carrying 
letters at the uniform rate ofa penny, and newspa- 
pers for —— has cleared, over all expenses, 
about three millions of dollars annually !— Tribune. 


Painrun Accipent.—The Rockville, (Md.) Jour- 
nal states that a few days since a young man nam- 
ed Garrison Iglehart, while blasting rocks near 
that place, was dreadfully lacerated by the prema- 
ture explosion of the blast. He will probably lose 
both his eyes. The priming rod was of iron, and 
it is supposed that it struck a flint rock and igni- 
we ue load. It isa wonderful escape even with 

is life. 


Insanity Propucep sy Mitierism.—Dr. Wood- 
ward states, in the last annual report of the Wor- 
cester Asylum, that the number of cases of insanity 
from religious causes, has increased the last year 
in most of the institutions in this country. In this 
hospital, twenty-eight cases, of two hundred and 
twenty, are supposed to have arisen from this cause, 
fifleen of which are attributed to the Miller ex- 
citement, anda much larger proportion are ascribed 
to the same causes in some of the New England In- 
stitutions—It is rare, says Dr. Woodward, that a 
popular religious error has produced so much ex- 
citement in the community and rendered so many 
insane, This is not surprising, as the subject is mo- 
mentous, and the time which was fixed for the fina] 
consummation of all things so near at hand. 


Troops 1n Maine.—The Boston Atlas states that 
a company of United States troops has been again 
ordered to Fort Kent on the St. John’s river, in 
Maine. At the late session of the Legislature o 
Massachusetts, resolves were passed requesting the 
Governor to represent to the President the im- 
portance of reversing the order by which that gar- 
rison had been withdrawn by the war department. 


A Factory Soitp.—We learn from the Burling- 
ton, Vermont, Free Press, that the factory and 
property of the Colchester Manufacturing Company 
were sold at Sherifi’s sale, on Thursday of last 
week. The buildings were of brick, seven stories 
in height, and built only six years since. They 
were built in the best possible style, situated upon 
the Winooski river, a little over a mile from the 


wharf at Burlington, and possessed of one of the} 


finest sites for a manufacturing establishment in 

130,000, and, although in every respect as good as 
new, it brought only $25,750! 


Tue Norts Eastern Bounpary Survey.—On 
the 20th of February, Col. Estcourt left Frederickton 
for the the scene of operationgon the Northeastern 
Boundary with his sappers and miners. The addi- 
tional corps of sappers and miners, recently arri- 
ved from England, have gone to join Col. Est- 
court. 


PennsYLvania Retier Nores.—Eighty thousand 
dollars of the 4th of May issues of 1841, were can- 
celled by the State Treasurer, in the months of 
February and March, and that amount was oa Fri- 
day last handed over to the Auditor General for de- 
struction by burning. 


Famity Murperep sy Inpians.—A letter from 
a gentleman in the Choctaw Nation, dated “March 
10, 1844, says :—I have just received a letter from 
Colonel Upshaw, dated the Ist inst., stating that 
some ten days before that time, two men, one wo- 
man, and two children, had been killed on the 
Trinity, in Texas, about sixty miles from the Chick-| 
asaw Agency, by Indians, of what nation is not 
known, but supposed to belong to some of the wan. 
dering tribes, north of, and near Red River. The 
bodies were literally cut to pieces. 


New York Rar~roaps.—There is a continuous| 
line of Railroad from Lake Erie to Boston. Those 
from the lake to the Hudson are three hundred and 
twenty-six and a quarter miles in length, or thirty- 
six and three quarter miles less than the Erie Ca- 
nal. Their total cost was $8,437,000, or #25,700 
a mile. Of this chain, the Utica and Buffalo road 
was the last constructed. It is thirty-one miles 
long, and cost $268,000, or less than $9000 a mile. 
During the first nine months after it was opened, 
its receipts were $45,900, and its expenses $19,150, 
leaving a nett balance of $26,750, or ten per cent. 
in nine months. : 


Post Orrice CorresPonDENCE.— It was stated by 
Mr. Merrick in the Senate last week, that the num- 
ber of paying letters which passed through the mail 
last year, was twenty-four millions. Of this num- 
ber, 17,000,000 passed over distances Jess than two 
hundred and fifty miles. It is impossible to esti- 
— a number of letters which passed outside of 
the mail. 


Coiners 1n THE Woops.—A gang of coiners 
were discovered in the woods, some four or five 
miles south of Warren, Pennsylvania, lately, and 
one of their number arrested, together with their 
press, dies, and other implements of coining, and 
also a considerable quantity of finished and unfi- 
nished coin was found by some of the citizens. The 
individual arrested says his name is William A. 
Warren, and resides in Chatauque county, N. Y. 
He was committed for trial. 


Cotton ManuracTures.—It is stated that the cot- 
ton manufactures of the United States are now 
$50,000,000 annually, of which $8,000,000, go for 
the purchase of cotton, $5,000,000 for sales, 
$2,500,000 for manufacturers’ profits, and the bal- 
ance, $24,500,000 to pay for labour. 


Wueat.—The Cincinnati Atlas of Tuesday says, 
“ Generally speaking, the wheat crop throughout 
the State, looks very promisingly. Dates @ re- 
cent short trip into the country, we were pleased 
to observe general indications of a forward and 
thriving crop. | 

Launcu or AN Tron Revenve Cutrer.—An iron 
ship, for the Revenue service of the United States, 


has been launched from H. R. Dunham & Co.’s) 


iron works at New York. She is three hundred 
and sixty tons burthen, one hundred and forty feet 
long, and is pronounced by judges to be one of the 
bést models of naval architecture ever seen. 


Morse’s Washington corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Chronicle says, Morse’s 
magnetic electric telegraph is now being erected. 
The wires are conducted along the tops of posts 
running parallel with the railroad to Baltimore.— 
Two miles of continuous lines of wires are now put 
up. By means of this telegraph news may be con- 
veyed in an instant to Baltimore along the wires. 
The telegraph will be in operation before the ad- 
journment of Congress. Recent experiments upon 
the finished part leave no doubt of its complete suc- 
cess. 


Consumption oF Coat.—The Pottsville Journal 
says the consumption of anthracite coal in the Uni- 
ted States for the year ending first of April, 1844, 
was 1,300,000 tons, showing an increased consuinp- 
tion over the former year of 150,000 tons. ‘The 


least 1,500,000 tons. 


A Porcenarn Manuractory.—A manufactory 
porcelain and queensware is about going into oper- 
ation in St. Louis, The clay to be used for the 
porcelain is found in the counties of Washington 
and St. Genevieve, and is said to be equal to the 
best English clay. . 


oF A Member or Concress.—We learn 
from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, that the Hon. 
Almon H. Read passed through that place on the 
4th inst. in extreme ill health, on his way home, 
being able to travel only by easy stages of a few 
hours a day. 


Larse Transaction.—It is understood, says the 
Clearfield (Penn.) Banner, that Hardman Phillips, 
Esq. proprietor of the Pittsburgh property, has ef- 
fected a sale of his estate to a company in New 
York, for $350,000. 


Accipent.—The freight train of cars from Go- 
shen, New York, were thrown off the track some 
eight or ten miles from Piermont, on Saturday 
night last, and the conductor, a Mr. Watson, so 
much injured, that he has since died. Some 
obstruction was placed upon the track, either 
cot nie or accidentally, as the Engineer felt it, 
but could not reverse the engine in time to avert 
the catastrophe. 

ConverTED Jew.—The Rev. Spencer Cone, of 
the Baptist Church, New York, baptized, on Sun- 
day last, at the head of Cherry street, East river, 
the first Jew convert to Christianity ever baptized 
into that communion in this country. 

Wesievan University or Onto.—Very la 
donations have been made to this University within 
a short time. Jedediah Allen, of Royalton, Ohio, 
has given $15,500 for the foundation in the first 
place of eleven Scholarships, for his children, 
nephews, and cousins; and the remainder for the 
endowment of the “ Allen Missionary Professor-| 
ship.’ 


| tracts with the Government of Texas. 


appointed a Major General. 


ments to the Constitution of the state of New York 
have been returned by the Senate to the Assembly. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE ConsTITUTION.—T he amend- 
The amendments relative to State Debts and 


bility have been adopted, and are of the utmost im- 
portance as establishing the credit of the State up- 
on a firm basis. The other points which remain 
unadjusted are the Judiciary—personal liability of 
stockholders—and abrogation of the property quali- 
fication for office. 


Expuosion or a Powper Mitu.—On Saturday 
morning last, an explosion took place in-one of the 
powder mills, owned by Mr. James Beaty, situate 
about nine miles from Baltimore, near the Susque- 
hanna Railroad. ‘There were some sixty or seven- 
ty kegs of powder in the building, all of which ex- 
ploded, producing a tremendous noise and nearly 
raising the mill from its foundation. A number of 
panes of —_ in the dwelling house on the prem- 
ses, not far off, were shattered to atoms by the 
concussion. Fortunately no one was in the mill 
when the accident occurred, nor was there any in- 
ury done except to the property. It is not known 

w or in what manner fire was communicated to 
the powder. | 


From Orecon.—It seems by recent intelligence 

from Oregon, that the settlers from the United Sta- 
tes, who have taken up their residence in that 
country, are adopting measures to organize a regu- 
lar government for their individual and social pro- 
tection. Inthe spring of last year, the government 
was pe gg by the choosing of judges, she- 
riffs, clerks, &c. It wasa perfect territorial govern- 
ment, except that no Governor was appointed. At 
Williamette Falls, there have been erected two 
flour and two saw mills, and between 30 and 40 
two-story frame dwellings. The settlement is 
upon Williamette river, a branch of the Columbia. 
It is stated that the climate is good, that there is 
no sickness of consequence, and that mechanical 
labour commands from $2 to $2.50 per day. An 
Indian war threatened them by a combination of 
the most formidable tribes west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but the settlers did not fear them as long as 
they kept united among themselves. 
_ Tag Texas Prosecr.—The annexation of Texas, 
it is said, meets with opposition in the South. Some 
of the planters say that it would certainly greatly 
depreciate the value of all lands in Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, and Mississippi, particularly the two former. 
It will, they think, be very injurious, if not destruc- 
tive, to the sugar interest of their State, as that 
_— can be cultivated to much greater advantage 
in I'exas, where both the climate and soil are more 
favourable than in Louisiana; and it will interfere 
very much with the cotton interest throughout all the 
Southern States. 


Extensive CoronizaTion 1n Texas.—We learn 
from the North Arkansas, a paper published at 
Batesville, the details of a scheme for extensive 
colonization in Texas. Gen. C. F. Mercer, late a 
distinguished member of Congress from Virginia, 
with some associates, has entered into two con- 
| The first 
one embraces some 16,400, and the last some 8000 
square miles. The first embraces lands included 
inadue east and west line, running south one 
hundred miles from the mouth of Big Mineral 
Creek, and by two north and south lines one hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles apart. The most eastern 

int is about six miles east of the mouth of the 

alse Washita. In both grants the alternate sec- 
tions are reserved to the Republic of Texas. The 
conditions are based upon the colonization of the 
ceded country by General Mercer and his associ- 
ates, at such time and in such manner as has been 
agreed upon. In order to fulfil their contracts, 
they hold out great inducements to settlers, offer- 
ing them a quarter section of land at a cost not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars. : 


Fatat Accipent.— A saw mill situated on Ce- 
dar creek near Keosauga, Jowa, fell to pieces on 
the 21st ult. killing the tender of the mill and his 
wife instantly. A sister of the woman killed who 
was also at the mill, made out to escape unhurt. 
The cause of the mill’s falling is said to have been 
the sliding of the earth from beneath the mill. 


Deatu or Morean Lewis.—The New York pa- 
pers, of Monday, record the death, in that city, on 
Saturday last, of the venerable and distinguished 
patriot of the Revolution, Major General Morgan 
Lewis, President Genera! of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of the United States. He fought gallantly 
in the army of the Revolution, which he entered 
in 1775, and was particularly distinguished on se- 
veral occasions. In 1804 he was elected Governor 
of New York State; and since that time has filled 
various offices of high trust and dignity, and always 
with great credit to himself, and usefulness to the 
State. In 1812 he entered the army, and perform- 
ed valuable services to the country, and was finally 
He has left an estate 
valued at a million of dollars. 

CuurcH BurneD.—The tional 
church, of the Rev. Mr. Bond, at Norwich, Conn., 
was entirely consumed on Friday night, 5th inst., 
with the valuable organ. 

ANOTHER Memser oF Conoress Deap.—The 
Ohio State Journal of the 4th inst records the death 
of the Hon. H. A. Moore, Member of Congress from 
that district, at his residence in Columbus, 


Gen. Porter’s Property.—The Black Rock and 
Buffalo property left by Gen. Peter B. Porter is va- 
lued at $400,000. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Arrivals at the port of New York, bring London 
and Paris papers to the 6th of March. Our pre- 
vious advices by the steamer were to the 2d March. 

Cotton and American staples are the same as at 
the last accounts. 

The most important intelligence is the announce- 
ment that the ex-queen Christina has made her 
entry into Spain by land. This is stated in the 
Globe of the 4th ult. This is a most important 
movement, and may lead to another revolution in 
Spain, and more fighting. 

.. It appears that the revolution in Portugal had not 
been put down. 

Nothing new from Ireland. The Dublin Nation, 
one of the convicted papers, had, since the State 
Trials, published thé most violent articles. It de- 
clared that “ Ireland must be a nation.” 

Wales continued as she was; also Scotland. 

The British House of Commons was discussing 
on the 4th, the army estimates with the usual 
prompt rejection of all endeavours to reduce them. 
The force proposed was, 129,677 regular troops, 
10,000 enrolled pensioners, 8811 artillery and en- 
gineegs, 6000 marines on shore and 9000 Irish po- 
lice ; in all 163,488. The money estimate was for 
£6,225,000. Mr. Sharman Crawford moved a re- 
solution declaring the maintenance of so large a 
standing army unconstitutional, and dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, but only eight voted for 
it against eighty-seven. . 

Some arrests are said to have been made, of sub- 
alterns in one of the regiments forming the garrison 
of Paris ; but no information is given of the cause, 

“ It is reported,” says the Courier Francais, “ that 
the Government is about to send out M. Agenor de 
Gasparin as the King’s Commissioner to Queen 
Pomare of Tahiti.” 

M. de Guersonnaire, supposed to be the oldest 
man in Europe, reached his one hundred and six- 
teenth year on the 29th February. His health was 
ver 

Advices from Algiers were to the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. Nothing of importance had occurred, the 
troops being merely employed in detachments, 
making razzias, or predatory expeditions. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 

The brig William Neilson, at New York, brings 
further intelligence from the Island of St. Domin- 
go. ‘The captain states that the whole Island is in 
a state of disaffection, which is increasing every 
day ; the disaffection exists principally in the — 
ish part of the Island, among the mulattoes. The 
city of St. Domingo is the strong hold of the revolt- 
ers. President Reviere had marched some time 
since from the seat of government for St. Domingo, 
with a large army. At the last accounts he was 
at the head of his division, which consisted of fifteen 
thousand men, and within thirty miles of the city 
of St. Domingo, having met no opposition, the re- 
bels retreating before him, and concentrating all 
their forces in the city, which were reported to bi 
about ten thousand men. The army of the Presi- 
dent, in different divisions, amounted to forty thou- 
sand effective men. It was supposed the rebels 
would capitulate, as there was no prospect of their 
succeeding. 

A difficulty had taken pe between some of the 
officers of H. B. M. sloop Eurydice and the Haytiens. 
It appears the officers went on shore to bathe, and, 
after bathing, amused themselves with knocking co- 
coa-nuts down from the trees, sailor like, when a 
guard appeared and drove them to their boats at the 
point of the bayonet. The next morning this was 
repeated. They then went on board, and, armin 
their boat, went ashore, captured the whole guard, 
took them into town, and there delivered them up to 


the authorities. 
| FROM TEXAS. | 

Galveston papers to the 28th ult. bring some la- 
ter intelligence from Texas. The Commissioners 
to Texas had returned. It is understood that the 
two countries are to maintain their present pacific 
positions towards each other until Commissioners, 
to meet at the city of Mexico, have been appointed, 


and shall have terminated their labours, for the es 
tablishment of a permanent peace between the two 
nations. The Mexican Government, it is said, is 
very much disturbed at the prospect of the annexa-| 
tion of Texas to the United States, and well in- 
formed persons in Mexico believe that every effort 
will be made by that Government to make ita con- 
dition, on the acknowledgment of the independence} 
of ‘Texas, that she shall remain separate trom and 
independent of the United States. It is thought 
that no great difficulty would be found in procuring 
a fhe mcs on this condition, though Santa Ana 
might be disposed to cavil about the boundary line 
between the two countries. ‘The most perfect un- 
derstanding and good feeling is said to exist be-| 
tween General Murphy and President Houston. 


FROM MATANZAS. | 

The Slave Insurrection —The New York Ex- 
press says:—We learn from Captain Clark, of the 
schr. Pawtuxet, arrived from Matanzas last even- 
ing, which port she left on the 23d ult., that the 
dissatisfaction among the slaves is more general} 
than it wasat first supposed. It is said that there} 
are about three thousand slaves in iruns in the dif; 
ferent forts in the vicinity of Matanzas. Num- 
bers are daily tried, and immediately shot. A regi- 
ment of troops had just arrived from Havana, for 
the purpose of scouring the country. Business 
on some of the plantations was at 2 complete stand. 


FROM AFRICA. 

The arrival at Baltimore of the Latrobe from the 
coast of Africa, has brought intelligence from thence} 
as late as the 24th of January. The Latrobe sail- 
ed from Baltimore on the 8th of November with 
seventy-two emigrants, who were all landed in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and found the colony in 
& prosperous condition. Recent palavers with and 
— the natives have been beneficial in their ef- 

ects, 

The first number of Africa’s Luminary, publish- 
ed at Monrovia on the 24th of January, contains an 
account of the procecdinge of the United States 
squadron on the coast, in punishing the natives 
concerned in the outrage on the Mary Carver, 
which we have already published ; also an interest- 
ing narrative of the difficulties that lately occurred 
at Cape Palmas, between the Colonial government 
and the natives, the satisfactory settlement of 


that have accrued from the presence of a United 
States squadron on’ the Western Coast of Africa. 

The neighbouring kings, in convention at King 
Freeman’s town, resolved to raise the price of-rice 
and other native produce to an exorbitant amount ; 
and the colonists refusing to accede to their terms, 
efforts were made to prevent the latter from ob- 
taining supplies from any other quarter. The 
attitude of the parties became at once hostile to- 
wards each other, and but for the opportune ar- 
rival of the United States frigate Macedonian and 
the sloop-of:war Saratoga at this juncture, which 
put a new aspect altogether on the face of affairs, 
it is probable that serious mischief would have en- 
sued. Subsequently, Com. Perry, in aconference with 
the natives obtained a recision of the exceptionable} 
law, and a renewal of amicable relations between 
the colonists and natives. ; 

Seven Roman Catholic missionaries, accompanied} 
by three lay brothers, from France, arrived in No- 
vember last, at Cape Palmas, in the colony of Mary- 
land in Liberia. They are ofan order called “ Mis- 
sionaries of the Sacred Heart of Mary for Evangeli- 
z ng the Negro Nations.” ' 

he United States brig Consort, Lieutenant 
Commanding EH. Y. Purviance, twenty-three days 
from the Cape de Verdes, arrived at Norfolk on Sa- 
turday. Left at Port Praya March 6th, the United 
States frigate Macedonian, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore M. C. Perry. She was getting 
under way when the Consort sailed, bound to the 
Windward Islands. The United States sloop Sa- 
ratoga, Commander Tatnall, sailed from Port Pra- 
ya a few days before, bound down to the coast of 
Africa, as far as the Bight of Benin. The United 
States sloop Decatur, Commander Abbott, and 
the brig Porpoise, Lieutenant Commanding Cra- 
ven, were cruising on the coast to the leeward, 
the former expected back about the last of 


March. 
FROM INDIA. 


The Gibraltar Chronicle of March 5, brought b 
the barque Douglass, at New York, from Pal- 
ermo and Gibraltar, contains a brief summary of 
the news by the overland mail, the advices from 
Bombay being to the 1st of February. 

The principal intelligence is that hostilities had 
broken out in Gwalior between the British and the 
natives (Mahrattas.) Three battles had been fought, 
which were vigorously contested by the Mahrattas, 
and in which, though they were defeated, they in- 
flicted severe loss on the British. The list gives} 
141 as the number of the latter killed, and 866 
wounded. The Mahrattas are said to have had be- 
tween four and five thousand killed and wounded. 
The following English officers were killed or died 
of their wounds :—General Churchill, Col. Sanders, } 
Major Crommelin, Captains Stewart, Magrath, and 
Cobban, Lieutenants Newton and Leath, and En- 
sign Bray. Forty officers were wounded. The 
fort of Gwalior surrendered to the British, after the 
defeat of the Mahrattas, and several of the native 
chiefs made their submission. 

The Governor Genera] had declared that the 
country would not be occupied by the British, and 
that the requisitions of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment would be limited to the establishment ofa 
subsidiary force, to be officered solely by the Eng- 
lish, but maintained by the GWalior Government. 
The British troops were to retire immediately from 
the country. ‘here was nothing new from Scinde 
or the Punjaub. 


MARRIED 
At Paterson, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., by Rev. W. 
H. Hornblower, B. F. Bascock, of the firm of W. B. Hug- 
gins & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, to Maria Augusta, daugh- 
ter of T. W. T. BicKNELL, Esq, 


DIED 


At his residence, in Rowan county, North Carolina, on 
the 19i:h of March, GzorGe ANDREws, (father of the Rev. 
S. M. Andrews, of Doylestown, Pa.) in the 69th year of hia 
age. Though, at different times,a member of the State 
Legislature, and always deeply interested for the honour 
—e wellare of his country, it was in the duties of his fam- 
ily, and the work of religion, that his warth shone with 
most steady and brightest w Ordained, at the age of 
thirty, a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian church of Back 
Creek, for the remaining thirty-nine years ‘of his life, he 
gave himself to the duties of his office. Hs devoted piety, 
his practical good sense, and his love for the peace and pros- 
perity of Zion, rendered him, in all our Church judicatories, 
from the Session to the General Assembly, a ready and efli- 
cient helper, “ prepared unto all good works.” Bereft, eight 
years ago, of an affectionate and pious wife, he survived to 
see his three children brought into fellowsh'p with the visi- 
ble Church, and take their several places in society. Di- 
vesting himself of worldly cares, and still in the enjoyment 
of health, he calmly waited, in the active discharge of the 
duties of the Christian, until he should be called to receive 
the reward of his work. He died as he had lived, not in 
raptures of delight—but, with a good hope through grace— 
a hope, that he had long and repeatedly proved—and which, 
when most important, did not tail— Communicated. 


At Nashville, Tennessee, on the 22d ult., General Wm. 
CaRROLL, aged 56 years; Ex-Governor of Tennessee. 

At Nashville, Tennessee, on the 27th ult.,. Mrs. Catua- 
RINE R. Lapsiey, wife of the Rev. Robert A. Lapsley, in 
the 43d year of her age. 2 

Of pu/monary disease, on the 27th ult., at the residence of 
her husband, in Reading, Pa. Mrs. Mary Sirgr Davis, wife 
of Charles J. Davis, <sq., a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. Davis made a public profession of her faith 
in Christ in early life, and now, afiera protracted and se- 
vere affliction, she has departed, as we trust, to those bless- 
ed mansions of peace, where thuse who have “ _— in 


tears shall reap in joy.” 

| bs PRESS—and will be published in a few days—THE 
PRELATICAL DOCTRINE OF THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCES- 

sion ExamMineD. With a Delineation of the High Church 

System. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the ‘Tenth 

Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. One volume, duodeci- 

mo. Price One dollar. : | 

Extract from the Preface. 

The following extract trom the Preface, describes the cha- 
racter of the work. ; 

‘-| have felt the want,and the inquiries put to me as a 
pastor, have convinced ‘me that it was felt by others, of a 
work comprising within a single volume, a concise discussion 
of the leading points at issue between High-Churchmen and 
ourselves, and adapted tothe present stage of the controversy. 
| cannot flatter myself that I have succeeded in producing 
the work that is needed to filithis hiatus. But flooded as the 
country « with High-Church pubiications, of all grades and 
dimensions, I trust the present volume may meet the exist- 
ing deficiency for the time, until some one more competent, 
and with more leisure, shall perform this service as it ought 
to be done. ae 

“ As to the plan of this work, it will be seen by a glance 
at the table of contents, that it comprises two parts, the 
first of which treats of “ ‘The Apostolical Succession ;”" and 
the second, of “‘ The Characteristics and Tendencies of the 
High-Church System.” 1 set out with the intention of dis- 
cussing the former of these topics only; but I found it im- 
practicable to do justice to that subject, without sketching 
the other features of the system to which it belongs. They 
mutually illustrate each other.” 

Contenis.—High-Church Pret t of the 
Question—The Argument from Scripture—The Historical 
Argument—The Succession tested by facts—The ‘I'rue 
>uccession—Characteristics and ‘Tendencies of the High- 
Church System: The Rule of Faith—The Church put in 
Christ’s The mat variance with the general 

tone of the New Testament—Tendency of the System to 
aggrandize the Prelatical clergy; and to substitute a ritual 
religion for trae Christianity—Intoleranc 
The Schismatical tendency of the System—Aspect of the 


Sent 


S. E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. Dr. Yeomans, President of Lafayette Col- 
lege, will ‘Tomorrow (Sabbath) ev . 1h 
instant, in the Penn Square Presbyterian church, Broad 
above Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Service commences 


which is enumerated among the beneficial results| 


at half past seven o'clock, 


NORTH CHURCH. 

The North Presbyterian church, Sixth street, above 
Green, Philadelphia, will be og for divine service 
morrow (Sabbath) evening. l4th inst.. at half past seven 
o'clock, A discourse will be delivered by the pastor on the 
‘Tower of Babel. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet at their 
Rooms on Tuesday next, the 16th instant, at 4 0’clock, P.M. 
Jos. H. Jonxs, Cor. Ser. 


LECTURE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The next Lecture will be delivered on Monday evening, 
15th inst, at half past seven o'clock, in the First te- 
rian church, Washington Square, Philadelphia, by the . 
E. J. Richards. The lecture. will bein reference to the 
conversion of the pupils as the object of paramount impor- 
tance in the instructions of the Sunday school. —— 


J. 8. Cumminas, Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The subscriber hereby expresses his thanks to Pres- 
byterian congregation of Lewistown, for constita him 
a Life Director of the Presbyterian Board of Fore one 

that 


sions, by the appropriation of Oue Hundred Dollars 
purpose. Ws M. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK? 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet at Penn. 
ington, the tourth Tuesday in April, (23d inst ) at Pl o'clock, 
A.M. Ext F. Coonry, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its 117th stated 
meeting, in Princess Ann, Somerset Maryland, 
commencing on the third Thursday (the 18th) il, 
and will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator. 
vice to commence at 11 o'clock, A. M. All the churches 


are particularly reminded sand fu te sta- 
tistical reports, and also their full the Preaby- 
terial fund, and spring assessments for the Commi P 


and Contingent funds. 

By order of the Presbytery, the following scale of assees- 
ment for the latter fund, adopted at the last meeting, is pub- 
lished, viz.—1st church, Baltimore $30 ; 2d church do. : 
3d church do, $10. Ist church, Alexandria $8. Ist church, 
Washington $5; 2d church do. $3. Georgetown Mon- 
okin $4. Wycomico $3. 4th church, Baltimore $3. Bila- 
densburgh $2. Ellicott’s Mills$2. New Windsor 91. Ta- 
neytown $2. Franklin and Bethel $2.. Havre de Grace $2. 
Long Green $1. Barren Creek and Rehoboth $1. Mount 
Paran $l. Delinquent churches are also urged to hand ia 
the amount of former assessments yet unpaid. By order of 
Presbytery. 3 R. T. Berry, Stated Clerk. 

xz A steamboat will leave Baltimore on the ‘Tuesday 
morning previous, the 16th of April, at six o'clock, for Cam- 
bridge, where conveyances will be in readiness to take the 
members to the place appointed, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 


The Presbytery of Newton will (Deo volente) hold its 
semi-annual meeting in the church at Danville, New Jer- 
sey, on the fourth Tuesday of April next, at 11 o'clock, A. 
M. Sessional Records and Statistical Reports will be cali 
ed for, and congregations are required, mf a standing rule 
of Presbytery, to exhibit settlements of their Pastors’ sala 
ries, at this meeting. J. Guay, Stated Clerk. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The annual meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, will be held in the city of New York, on Monday 
May 6th, at four o’clock, P. M., in the Mission House, cor- 
ner of Centre and Reade streets. Another meeting will be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly, when the Annual Sermon will be 
preached. 

SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Second Presbytery of New York, will hold its semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture Room of the Scotch Presby- 
terian church, New York, on Tuesday the 30th inst., at 
three o'clock, P. M. J. Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold its 
semi-annual meeting in the church at Frankford, on the 
third Tuesday of April, at 11 o’clock, A. M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Neill. Statistical 
reports and sessional records will be called for at this meet- 
ing. W. D. Howarp, Stated 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


By divine permission, the Presbytery of West Jersey will 
meet in Cedarville, on the third Tuesday of April, at seven 
o'clock, P. M., and will be opened with a Sermon by the 
Moderator. At this meeting the Records of Sessions will 
be examined, Statistical Reports presented, and collections 
for the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds of the Gene- 


ral Assembly be called for. | 
Breacu Jones, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD. 

The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its regular semi-an-— 
nual meeting at South Salem, New York, on the third Tues- 
day of April, at 2 o’clock, P.M. At this meeting statistical 
reports from the churches are required, and also collections 
for the Commissioners’ and Contingent funds of the General 
Assembly. - GREEN, Stated Clerk. 


_ PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL. 

The Presbytery of Donegal will meet, (God willing) at 
Carnarvon church, in Churchtown, Lancaster county, at 11 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday the 16th of April, Opening sermon by 
the Rev. P. J. Timlow. By appointment of Presbytery, un- 
der a standing rule, two additional sermons will be preach- 
ed during the sessions, the one by the Rev. R. W. Dunlap, 
on “ The instrumentality of faith in salvation,” and the other 
by the Rev. Stephen Eoyer,on “‘The Scriptural warrant, 
and excellence of the Presbyterian Form of Government.” 

Atrrep Nevin, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the Second 
Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, (Dr. Spencer s,) on Mon- 
day, April 15th, at half past seven o’clock, P. M., and will 
be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. John 
C. Lowrie. Statistical Reports, and collections for the Con. 
tingent Fund of the Presbytery, and for the Contingent and 
Commissioners’ Funds of the General Assembly, will be re- 
quired. Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY-—Situated near Mount Joy, 

Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The proprietor of 

the Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute, grateful for past en- 

couragement, respectfully informs his friendsand the pub- 

lic, that the Fifteenth Semi-Annual Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence. on the first Monday of May next. 

Seven years have now elapsed, since a circular was 
issued, announcing that a Female Seminary was about to 
be opened at a place since known by the name of Cedar 
Hill. Its first session commenced in May, 1837. ‘Through 
a period of unparalleled general embarrassment, it has been 
sustained by the result of its own operations. It has not only 
ained a name and a place, amung the op 

a 


survived, but 
Institutions of Education, in the esteem and 
generous public. : 
‘Terms—Boarding, including lights, fuel, and washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session of five months $70. Payable in advance $50. Mu- 
sic, Vocal and Instrumental $15. Drawing and Painting. 
$15. French Language $12. Use of Piano $2. Stationery 
charge $1.50. Embroidery $7.50. 
Pupils’ names are to be marked in full on their articles of 
apparel. They are also expected to furnish their own tow- 
els, wash basin, and spoons. j 
N.B. Lectures are given on Botany, Chemistry, Physio 
logy, Rhetoric, Natural he = » History, Geology, As- 
tronomy, Philosophy of the Mind, Sacred and Classical An- 
tiquities, and onthe Fine Arts, 
N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1837. 
As it is the intention of Mr, N. Dodge to remove from 
this city, we feel pleasure in thus bearing our testimony, 
that as a man and a Christian dus character here stands de- 
servedly high. He has long conducted a Female Academy 
of a very superior grade, with great credit jo himself, 
satisfaction to his patrons. He carries with him our 
Rev. Tuomas Eustace, . Darracn, M. D. 
Rev. H. A. Boarpman. ~~ 
W. Gisson, M.D., Prof. Sur- 
gery Univ. Pa. 


The undersigned take pleasure in commending the Cedar 
Hill Seminary to the confidence and patronage of the Chris- 
tian community. We regard the Rev. N. Dodge. the Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor, as eminently fitted, by his just and en- 
lightened views, his long experience in teaching, and his 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Female Education, to 
cultivate the minds, the hearts, and the manners of his pu- 
= The Institution is thoroughly Protestant and Evange- 

Rev. ‘T. Boacs. 
Rev. R. W. DuNLapr. 


in its character and 

Columbia, March 20th, 1844. 

We, the undersigned, having daughters who have been 
fora year or two, pupils in the Cedar Hill Seminary, feel 
a pleasure in giving the testimony of our satwsfaction, as to 
the fidelity and ability, with which the Institution has been, 
and is at present, conducted. We cheerfully recommend 
it to public attention and regard, believing it worthy of the 
reputation it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Jno. 8. Brenneman, Esq. S. S. Parrerson, Esq. - 
Jno WHITEHILL, Esq. Col. Jas. PATTERSON. 
J. WingeBRENNER, V. D. M. 

Mount Joy, March, 1844. 

We, the subscribers, having hitherto patronized the In- 
stitution of Mr. Dodge, situated near Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, respectfully recommend it to the fayourable consid 
eration of the public. We consider Mr. Dodge well quali 
fied as a Teacher. His Institution is situated ina 
and healthy part of the county, and his building is large and 
commodious. We consider his Institution deserving of pub- 
lic patronage. W. Harrie, Esq. 


Harrisburgh, March 1, 1844. 

The following notice, unsolicited by Mr. 
friends, is taken of the Cedar Hill Seminary by th 
of the History of Lancaster county, e 453:— 
Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institate—Rev. Dodge, A. M. 
Princapal—located on the banks of the Chiquesal 
Creek, near the village of Mount Joy, is, perhaps, as 
call r tent tharoug e 


CuarvLes 8S. Wurtz. 
Joun M. Atwoopn. 


influence. 


Gro. 
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| similar Institutions, if not superior to, 
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none other in the country. il 136s 
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DESERT. 
‘The following Ode was pronounced by Coleridge to 

bé one of the best’ be-ever teed. The author of it ig Mr. 

Pringle, Who Torterly travelled in Africa. 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

‘Ww the sorrows of Life the soul o’ercast, 


aick of the’ Present I cling to the Past. 
the eye is suffused with regretful tears 
Fron'the tliadows 6f things that had long since fled, 
Flit o'er the brain like ghoste.ofthedead— 
Bright visions of glory—that vanished 190 soon ; 
Day-dreams—that departéd e’er manhood’s noon ; 


Aijachthenis—by fate or by falsehood refi; 


Companions of early days—lost or left; 

And my native land, whose-magical name, 

‘Thrilleké she heart likecleotric 
The home.of my childhood, the haunie-of my prime, 
All.che passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
thé fresh bowers-of Eden unfolding to view 
fiow — 


With.a sadness of heatt which no stranger may scan, 

1 fin dona 

Afarin thé desett Tove to vide 

With the silent, Bush-boy alone by my side; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With spe ecenes of oppression, corruption, and strife ; 

The proud man's frown and the bese man’s fears— 

The scornet’s laugh and the sufferer’s tears; = 

And malice.and meanness——and falseness and folly, 

Dispose me to musing and-dark- melancholy ; 

d.my,soul is sick with the bondsman’s sigh—_ 

oes there is freedom, and JOY; and pride, 

Aferin thedeserealonetoride! 

Thefe istupture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound ‘away with the eagle’s speed; 

W ithahe death fraught fire-luck in my hand— 

The only law.0fa DesestLand:. . 

Afar:in the.desert Llovetoride, 

With by my side; 

Away, away, in the itder 

Whers the white man’s foor hath ftever passed, — 

And theguivered Coranna or Bechuan . 

Hath sbarcely crossed with his rovingclan: 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, ) 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear, 

Which. the sucker and lizard inbabit alone— 

- With the twilight bat from the yawny stone 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub take root: 

Save poisonous thorns which pierce the foot: 

And the bitter melon for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the Salt Lake brink. 


A region of drouth where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with its grassy 

Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, — 
Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount 
Appears, to refresh the aching eye; 

But the barren earth and the burning sky, 
And ihe black horizon, round and round, 
Spread—void of living light or sound. ~ 


herd, while the night-winds around me sigh, 
re the stara burn bright in the midnight sky, 
Aa I sitjafar by the desert stone, 

Like Biijeh by, Horeb's cave alone, 

A voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, . 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath and fear, 


Saying—* Man 1s bistant, Gop 18 NEAR.” 


BIRDS. 
‘BY MRS JAMES GRAY. 
' Joyous and happy creatures, 
Roamers of earth and air; 
Free children of. the woods, 
Bright glancers o’er the floods, . 
homes are every where. 
Dear ave ye, and familiar to the heart, — 
Making of nature's loveliest things a part. 
_ 4 Ve are upon the mountains, 
proudiand lonely. flight ; 


‘Singing in wild delight, 
“The rock doth shelter you, and many & nest 
the ledges 'by the lake doth rest, 


skim the restless ocean, 


Ye haunt the inland river, es 
And the sweeping willows quiver 
With the rystle of your wings. 
Through the dark pines your homeward way ye take, 
Or drop to your lone nests in bush and brake. 


To you morn bringeth gladness ; 
The first red flush of day, 
Breaking your rest, appeals’ 
‘Unto your hearte—unseals 
The silent songs that lay 
Like dreams within you through the quiet night, 
And now burst freshly forth to hail the light. 


‘You slumber with the sunset : 
3 Scarce doth the day wax dim, 
Scarce doth the first star glitter, 
- When from your nests you twitter 
| Your happy vesper hymn; 
Like one who, to the woods her lone way winging, 
Fills the deep night with her impassioned singing ‘ 


-_ Solemn are woods at midnight, 
When through the heavy shade 
Scarcely a moonbeam finds 
An entrance where the winds 
..... Stir through each green arcade; 
‘But dear to you that safest solitude, 
Where on your rest no mortal may intrude. 


And joyful is your waking 
Amid the sighing trees, 
In the sweet matin hours, 
When smile the opening flowers : 
. What want ye more than these ? 
Ye seek no praise: your songs as sweetly sound, 
As though a crowd of worshippers stood round. 


Ye are the poet’s emblem, 
So doth his song gush free ; 
So winged and glad his spirit 
Doth his high gift inherit, 
Pouring its melody ° 
Beneath cleat skies, and if they darken, keeping 
Song.ever.in his heart, though it be sleeping. 


Sleeping, but not for ever, 
Still to new life it springs, 
_ When Hope's sweet light doth waken, 
And care and fear are shaken 
Like dew-drops from his wings; 
And mid the flowers and trees with sunshine glistening, 
He hath his own reward, though none be listening. 


PERIODICAL CASTING OF THE SHELL OF THE 
LOBSTER. 


The process by which this periodical casting 
and renewal of the shell, are affecied, has been 
very satisfactorily investigated by Reaumur. 
The. tendency in the body and in the limbs to 
e ‘durit ts restrained by the limit- 
ed dimensions of the shell, which resists the 
efforts to. enlarge its diameter. But this force 
ef expansion goes on increasing, till at length it 
is productive of much uneasiness to the animal, 
which is, in consequence prompted to make a 
violent effort to relieve itself; by this means it 
generally succeeds in bursting the shell ; and 
then, by dint of repeated struggles, extricates 
its body and limbs. The lobster first with- 
draws its claws, and then its feet, as if it were 
pulling them .out of a pair of boots; the head 
next throws off its case, together with its anten- 
nz ; and the two eyes are disengaged from their 
horny pedicles. In this operation, not only the 
complex apparatus of the jaws, but even the 
homy*cuticle and teeth of the stomach, are all 
cast Off along with the shell; and last of all the 
tail is extricated. But the whole process is not 
accomplished without long continued efforts. 
Sometimes the legs are lacerated or torn off, in 
the attempt to withdraw them from the shell ; 
and in the younger Crustacea the operation is 
not utifrequently fatal. Even when successfully 
accomplished it leaves the animal in a most lan- 
guid state; the limbs, being soft and pliant, are 
scarcely able to drag the body along. ‘They are 
not, however, left altogether without defence. 
Fur some time before the old shell was cast off, 
preparations had been making for forming a new 
one,, Phe meutbrane which lined the ‘shell had 
been acquiring greater density, and had already 
collected a quantity of liquid materiale r 
for of new shell. ‘These 
‘materials.are mi with a large proportion of 
colonring matter, of a bright iving 
it the Re toed of red blood, though it differs 
totally blood in all its other properties. As 


like fairy things: : 
like fairy things: abe gear, and will scarcely, if at all, retard her 
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soon as the shell is cast off, this membrane, by 
the pressure within, is suddenly expanded, and 
by. the rapid growth of the soft pasts, soon ac- 
quires a much Jarger size than the former shell. 
process of hardening the calcareous in- 
gredient commences, and is. rapidly completed ; 
while’ an abundant supply of fresh matter is 
added to increase the strength of the solid walls, 


_ -} which are thus constructed for the support of 


the animal. Reaumur estimates that the lobster 
gains, during each change of its covering, an in- 
Grease of one-fifth of its former. dimensions.| 
When the animal has attained its full size, no 
operation of this kind.is required, and the same 
shell is permanently retained. 

__A provision seems to be made, in the interior 
of the animal, for the supply of the large quan- 
tity of caléareous matter required for the con- 
struction of the:shell.at the proper time. A ma- 
gazine of carbonate of lime iscollected, previous 


| to each ehange of the shell, in the form of two 


rounded masses, on each side of the stomach. 


of the shell they disappear, — 


| class has been deprived of one of its claws, that 
part is in a short time replaced by a new claw, 
which grows from the stump of the one which 
had been lost. It appears from the investiga- 
tions of Reaumur, that this new growth takes 
place more readily at particular parts of the limb, 
and especially at the joints, and the animal 
seems to be aware of the greater facility with 
which a renewal of the claw can be effected at 
these parts ; for if it chance to receive an injury 


| at the extremity of the limb, it often, by a spon- 


taneous effort, breaks off the whole limb at its 
junction with the trunk, which is the point 


| where the growth more speedily commences. 
The wound soon becomes govered with a deli- 


cate white membrane, which presents at first a 
convex surface; this gradually rises to a point,; 
and is found, on examination, to conceal the ru- 
diment of anew claw. At first this new claw 
enlarges but slowly, as if collecting strength for 
the more vigorous effort of expansion which af- 
terwards takes place. As it grows, the mem- 
brane is pushed forwards, becoming thinner in 
proportion as it is siretched; till at length it 
gives away, and the soft claw is exposed to view. 
The claw now enlarges rapidly, and in a few 


| days more, acquires ashell as hard as that which 


had preceded it. Usually, however, it does not 
atfhin the same size; a circumstance which ac- 
counts for our frequently meeting with lobsters 
and crabs which have one claw much smaller 
than the other. In the course of the subsequent 


| castings this disparity gradually disappears. 


The same power of restoration is found to re- 
side in the legs, the antenne, and the jaws.— 
Roget's Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 


LAUNCH OF AN IRON SCHOONER FOR THE BAP- 
TIST MISSIONARIES TO A}RICA. 

A beautiful iron schooner was launched from 
the yard of Mr. John Laird, North Birkenhead, 
built for the use of the missionaries employed 
by the Baptist Society, with the benevolent view 
of spreading Christianity and civilization among 
the benighted tribes on the coast of Africa. She 
has a hollow or circumflex bottom, and is very 
sharp at both extremities, with a fine rotundity 
of side for bearings. One peculiarity is that she 
is calculated both for sailing and steaming, 
though without paddle-boxes, the admirable 
principle fof the Archimedean screw propeller, 
perfected by F. P. Smith, the patentee, being 
adopted in the ‘* dead iron” abaft. Her length is 
seventy-five feet, beam fifteen feet, and burthen 
about seventy-five tons. 

She will be rigged as a Baltimore schooner, 
with inclining masts, ample spread of canvass: 
and is altogether one of the most rakish-looking 
craft we have seen. When her steam is not em- 


| ployed, she will doubtless, be safe under sail 


alone, as the ‘screw’? can be thrown ont of 


speed. She went off, and plunged into her ele- 
ment in fine styte, amidst the shouts of the nu- 
merous spectators, and looked beautiful when 
afloat. ‘The object for which she is sent out is 
to carry the missionaries from one part of Afri- 
ca to another, and to ascend the rivers when re- 
quisite. ‘I'he pame of the vessel is quite ap- 
propriate, and on her flag is represented 
dove with the olive branch.”— Liverpool 
Standard. 

| OTTAWA INDIANS. 

The following petition addressed to the Le- 
gislature by the Indians of L’Arbre Croche, is 
worthy of preservation in our columns. It has 
thirty-six Indian signatures, and purports to have 
been signed in public council at the Little ‘Tra- 
verse Bay, on the 4th of December, 1843. 

To the Hon. the Legislature of the State of Michigan, now 

convened at Detroit: 

This petition of the Oitawa Indians, residing 
at L’Arbre Croche, on the north-west extremity 
of the Southern Peninsula, humbly showeth, 
That your petitioners are most anxious to enjoy 
the rights and privileges of American citizen- 
ship. That such should be our wish—our 
prayer—the object of our constant solicitude, 
and of trembling, yet enduring hopefulness, is 
ajnatural and becoming tribute to the common 
feelings of humanity—to the love of home, and 
the love of country, which we share in common 
with our brethren. | 

I'he red men are strangers—not in a strange 
land where the bright streams of memory might 
mingle with the dark waters of their sorrows— 
but strangers in their own land—the homes of 
their childhood, the burial grounds of their race. 

Your petitioners are few in number—the 
remnant of a once powerful nation, occupying a 
sequestered bay, that opens into Lake Michi- 
gan on the east. Their manners, informed by 
civilization, and ameliorated by the influences 
of Christianity, disqualify them for the rude 
and unskilled habits of their natural condition. 
They have erected comfortable dwellings, in 
imitation of the white men, and are maintaining} 
their families by cultivating the soil. The 
spell of home is strong upon them. They love 
their forests, and the streams where they were 
born; the earth, that sleeps upon the bodies of 
their sires; and the music of the great. Lake 
upon their shores. 

- In the strong spirit of their hopes they pray 
their brethren to join with them in supplicating 
their common Father to extend his wings over 
the little band, and gather them among his chil- 
dren. 

They ask it of your jusfice ; for you have 
the homes which once were theirs, and have 
grown rich with the heritage of their fathers. 

They implore it of your mercy; for their 
old men are now feeble, and their women and 
children tremble to go forth into a strange land 
as among the enemies of their tribe. 

‘They entreat it by the ties of their common 
humanity—by the pleadings of their helpless- 
ness ; by their sorrowful past, and their fore- 
boding future. 

They believe that their Great Father will lis- 
ten to your voice and suffer them to live and die 
among the spirits of their kindred. And your 
petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


— 


ROYAL PLATE. 


Every one, perhaps, is not aware of the use- 
less expenses to which the people who exist un- 
der a monarchical government—the free govern- 
nent of Great Britain, for instance—are exposed. 
It is said that the bare plate at Windsor Castle. 
is valued at $8,500,000. A single gold service 
of George LV. contains all the uéensils requisite 
to dine one hundred and thirty guests. ‘There 
is in this collection a vessel which once belonged 
to Charle XI., of Sweden—another- taken from 
the Spanish Armada, and others again were 
brought from China, Burmah, and India. ‘There 
are also thirty dozen gold plates, worth $130 
each, besides splendid gold shields, four snuff 


In the crab ‘these bails have received the absurd] 
] name of crabs’ eyes, and during the formation] 


Tt is well known.that when an. animal of this} 


boxes, worth from $30,000, to $40,000 a piece. 


The London Quarterly Review, for Decem- 
ber, contains an elaborate but interesting article 
upon the systematized murders by the guillo- 
tine, the origin of the barbarous instrument, and 
other matters connected with this most terrible! 


feature in the history of the French Revolution.} 


The guillotine, it appears, was not originally de- 
signed with any view to what turned out to be 
its most important characteristic—the great num- 
ber of victims that it could execute in a short 
space of time—but, this bloody instrument was 
at first proposed on a combined principle of jus- 
tice and mercy, the inventor eontending that} 
hanging was a lingering and cruel punishment, 
while death by decapitation must be immediate. 


After giving much information in relation to} 


this sanguinary machine, the writer of the arti-| 
cle, speaking of the position it occupied in 
Frange, says.that the guillotine remained in per- 
manence in the celebrated ‘* Place de la Revolu- 


tion”’ until June 8th, 1794, when the inhabitants] 


of the streets through which the sufferers had] 
to pass, being weary of the heart-rending sight, 

resolved that the cruel. instrument should be re- 

moved tothe * Place St. Antoine,” in front of} 
the ruins of the Bastile. It stood in this new 

position, however, but five days, the shop-keep-| 
ers not liking their new neighbour; and having] 
in these brief five days executed ninety-six. per- 
sons, it was removed to the ** Barriére du Trone,”’ 
where it stood from the 9th of June to the fall 
of Robespierre, 27th of July, 1794. 

In the forty-nine days, in which it is said to 
have stood at the ** Barriére du Trone,’’ it de- 
spatched twelve hundred and seventy persons, 
of both sexes, and of all ages and ranks, and it 
became necessary to build a kind of sanguiduct 
to carry off the streams of blood; and on the 
very day when Robespierre fell, even when the 
slightest interruption would have sufficed to 
have stopped the fatal procession, forty-nine per- 
sons passed to the place of execution! On the 
27th of July, at about half past three in the af- 
ternoon, just as this last batch of victims were 
about to leave the Conciergierie, a considerable 
commotion in the town took place, caused by 
the revolt against Robespierre. 

Here an event occurred which reflected great 
credit upon Sanson, the chief executioner. He 
was conducting the prisoners, but observing the 
disturbance, and seeing Fauquier, the accusateur 
public, passing the court where the prisoners 
were ascending the fatal carts, on his way to 
dinner, he ventured to stop Fauquier, and repre- 
sented to him that there were rumours of com- 
motion, suggesting whether it would not be pru- 
dent to postpone the execution, at least, until 
the next morning. Fauquier roughly replied 
that the law must take its course. He went to 
dinner, and the forty-nine victims went to the 
scafluld—whither, in due time, he followed 
them ! | 

The next day the guillotine was removed 
back to the scene of its longest triumphs—the 
‘¢ Place de la Revolution’’— where, on the 28th 
of July, it avenged humanity on Robespierre 
and twenty-one of his followers ; the next day, 
sixty-nine; and the day afier thirteen more of 
his associates. ‘I'he writer in the Quarterly 
justly adds, that though France is naturally 
anxious to forget these Revolutionary horrors, it 
behoves the rest of Europe to remember and 
meditate upon them. 


= 


THE WAY TO SETTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


Two neighbours (who were brothers by mar- 
riage) had a difficulty respecting their parti- 
tion fence. Although they had muwually erect- 
ed a substantial fence four and one half feet in 
height on the line separating the sheep pasture 
of one from the grain field of the other, yet the 
lambs would creep through the crevices and des- 
troy the grain. | 

Each asserted it to be the duty of the other to 
chink the fence—After the usual preliminaries 
of demands, refusals, threats, challenges, and 
mutual recrimination, they resolved to try the 
glorious uncertainty of the law—they were, 
however, persuaded by their friends, to the 
more amicable mode of submitting the defence 
to the final determination of a very worthy 


and intelligent neighbour, who was forthwith 


conducted to the scene of trouble, and in full 
view of the premises: each party in turn, in a 
speech of some length, asserted his rights, 
and set forth the law and the facts; at the con- 
clusion of which the arbitrator very gravely re- 
marked : 

‘*Gentlemen, the case involves questions of 
great nicety and importance, not only to the 
parties interested, but to the community at large, 
and it is my desire to take suitable time for 
deliberation, and also fur advisement with 
those who are learned in the law, and most 
expertin the customs of good neighbours; in the 
meantime, however, I will just clap a billet or 
two of wood into the sheep holes:”’ and in ten 
minutes’ time, with his hands, he effectually 
closed every gap. 

The parties silently retired, each evidently 
heartily ashamed of his own folly and obstina- 
cy. ‘I'he umpire has never been called upon 
to pronounce final judgment in the case—so 
the law remains unsettled unto this day.— Ver- 
mont Patriot. 


INDIVIDUAL OF INSANE PER- 


Dr. A. Brigham, in his Report of the condition 
of the NewYork State Lunatic Asylum, of which 
he is the superintendent and physician, states that 
as many as fifty out of two hundred and seven- 
ty-five patients have had their minds deranged 
through religious anxiety, long attendance on 
protracted meetings, &c.; and that want of sleep 
is also an immediate cause of insanity, and one 
that should be especially guarded against. He 
gives the following «interesting synopsis of the 
varied and peculiar fancies of the inmates, show- 
ing how singularly insane many of them are on 
one point or subject : 

‘‘ 1n addition to emperors, queens, prophets, and 
priests, we have one that says he is nobody, a 
nonentity. One that was never born, and one 
that was born of her grandmother, and another 
dropped by the devil flying over the world.— 
One has had the throat cut and put in wrong, so 
that what is swallowed passes into the head, and 
another has had his head cut off and replaced 
every night. One thinks himself a child, and 
talks and acts like a child.—Many appear as if 
constantly intoxicated. One has the gift of 
tongues, another deals in magic, several in ani- 
mal magnetism. One thinks heis a white polar 
bear, A number have hallucinations of sight, 
others of hearing. One repeats whatever is said 
io him, another repeats, constantly, words of the 
same sound, as door, floor. One is pursued by 
the sheriff, many by the devil. One has inven- 
ted the perpetual motion and is soon to be rich ; 
others have already acquired vast fortunes; 
scraps of paper, buttons, and chips are to them, 
large amounts of money. Many pilfer continu- 
ally and without any apparent motive, while 
others secrete every thing they can find, their 
own articles as well as those of others. A ma- 
jority are disposed to hoard up trifling and use- 
less articles, as scraps of tin, leather, strings, 
nails, buttons, &c. and are much grieved to part 
with them. One will not eat unless alone, some 
never wish to eat, while others are always star- 
ving. One with a few sticks and straws fills his 
room with oflicers and soldiers, ships and sail- 
ors, carriages and horses, the management of 
which occupies all his time and thoughts. Some 
have a good memory asregards most things, an. 
singularly defective as to others. One does not 
recollect the names of his associates, which he 
hears every hour, yet his memory is good in 
other respects. One says he is Tuomas Pains, 
author of the ** Age of Reason,’ a work he has 
never read; another calls himself Genera 
WasuincTon. and one old lady of diminutive 
size calls herself GENEraxL Scort, and is never 
so good natured as when thus addressed. One 
is always in court attending a trial, and wonder- 
ing and asking when the court is to rise. An-! 


other lise to eat up the 
canal, and swallow the Little Fal 
beatae telling of the difficulty of | 


- 


drink dry. the | 


ls Village, and 


of the. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oil from Corn.—The St. Louis Reporter 


says, Mr. William H. Watson, who resides in 


St. Louis county, at a place called Cold Water, 


has undertaken the manufacture of oil from corn. 
This new oil is said to burn with a clear and 
steady light, and without the smoke common to 


most vegetable oils. 


It can be manufactured at 


seventy-five cents per gallon, and will probably 
become, ere long, an important b 
hess in the west. 


ranch of busi- 


A Substitute for a Bell.—The first bell in 
Haverhill, says the Salem Gazette, was pur- 
chased in 1784; before that: time there was a 


singular substitute, as appears by a vote passed} 


in 1650. «That Abraham Tyler blow his horn 


half an hour before meeting, on the Lord’s day, 
and on lecture days, and receive one pound o 


pork annually for his services, from each fami- 
| 


Paris. —Louis Philippe is the only monarch 
who has discovered that Paris is France. 


The 


walls around the city are completed, and are 
garrisoned by one hundred thousand men.— 
Strange that the sagacity of Napoleon should 


have been wanting on this important 
allied army can now get possession 0 


print No 
the city, 


nor can the people rise and overturn the govern- 
ment, while the soldiers control the cannon from 


the walls. 
Railroad Accidents.—The French Govern- 


ment is determined to have no locomotives run- 
ning off the tracks, and no accidents of any kind 
—having made negligence, attended with the loss 
of life, a capital offence. Severe, but probably 
just. If carelessness was properly punished 
fewer accidents would arise. | 


Plating Cast Iron.—A Russian officer has 
discovered an easy method of plating cast iron 


with silver by the galvanic process. 


It is also 


asserted that iron may be prevented from rusting 
in the air by first plunging it in one part of a 
concentrated solution of impure soda and three 
parts of water. It has been recently ascertained 
that cast iron buildings have been in use in Chi- 
na for several hundred years. 
é 


New and Important Invention.—It is stated 


that a citizen of Ladiesburg, Frederick county, 
Md., has completed the working model of a ma- 
chine which is considered by many to be the 


greatest discovery of the age. 


It is the applica- 


tion of the power of the screw to wheel ma- 
chinery, whereby the gain of power is so great 
that with a screw weighing from one to one 
and a half tons, a man would be able to propel 
a trainof cars on‘a railroad with as much force 
and velocity as is now attained by the locomo 


live. 


It occupies but a small space, and can be 


applied to any kind of wheel machinery. 


To Displace Tight Stoppers.—Glass stop- 


pers sometimes stick so tight into their bottles 
that they cannot be pulled out in the ordinary 


way. 


The best way of removing them is to 


hold the neck of the bottle horizontally over the 
flame of a small spirit lamp, taking care to turn 


round the bottle continually, by which means 


the whole neck of the bottle, the cylinder which 
einbraces the fixed stopper, is suddenly heated 


and expanded. The stopper then commonly 
loosens, and may be pulled out.—JMagazine of 
Science. 


Nutritive Qualities of Tea.—At a recent 


meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. 
Peligot read a paper on the chemical combina- 
tions of tea. M. Peligot states, that tea contains 
essential principles of nutrition far exceeding in 
importance to stimulating properties ; and shows 


that, as a stimulant, tea is in every respect one} 


of the most desirable articles of habitual use. 
One of his experiments on the nutritive qualities 
of tea, as compared with those of soup, was by 
no means in favour of the latter. 


markable products of tea are, Ist, the tannin or 


The most re- 


astringent property; 2d, an essential oil, to 


which it owes its aroma, and which has a great 


influence on its price in commerce ; and 3d, a 


substance rich in azote and crystallizable, called 


theine, which is also met with in coffee, and is 


frequently called cafeine. 
these substances, there are eleven others of less 
importance, which enter more or less into the 


Independently of 


composition of tea of all kinds imported into 


Europe. 


What was more essential, as regards 


the chemical and hygienic character of the plant, 
was to ascertain the exact proportion of the azo- 
ted (nitrogenized) principle which it contains. 
M. Peligot began by determining the total 
amount of azote in tea, and finished by finding 
that it was from twenty to thirty per cent. great- 


er than in any other kind of vegetable. 
ligot states, that by reason of this quantity of 


M. Pe- 


azote, and the existence of cafeine in the tea 
leaf, it is a true aliment.—Chambers’ Edinburgh 


Journal. 
Bentilation. —The following describes the 
mode of ventilation employed in the Wellington 
Rooms, Liverpool, owned by .a club of gentle- 
mien : 

Concealed in the ornamental work of the ceil- 
ing are apertures communicating with an air 
chamber above, in which is a chimney shaft, 


and in the draught produced by a furnace in this, 


Surrou 


the vitiated air is carried off without producing 
any disagreeable currents. 
whole room below, and forming the 
a band of minutely perforated zine, only to be 
seen on close examination, which, by means of 
the air pipes, communicates with another air 
chamber in the vaults below. 
ter having passed through water to remove its im- 
purities, and being brought to any required tem- 


irting, is 


Here the air, af- 


perature by means of steam pipes, is, by a steam 
engine and a revolving fan, driven into the room. 
So perfectly does this sysiem answer, that in the 
most crowded assembly, the temperature of the 
room can be maintained at any required degree 
of the thermometer, and the air is nearly as pure 
So rapidly and yet so 


as a mountain breeze. 


insensibly is the air removed, that the odour of 


a small quantity of rose water poured into the 
air chamber is in a few seconds perceptible ih 
any part of the room. 


American Improvements in Machinery.— 


The New York Evening Post states that an in- 
genious artisan in Massachusetts has lately in- 
vented a method of making Marseilles quilts 
with as much facility as the common brown 
sheeting which costs nine cents a yard. ,A 
power loom is driven with great regularity and 
symmetry ; the raised figures on its surface ex- 
hibiting almost every imaginabie variety of pat- 


tern. 


may tend several looms at once. 
the fabric can only exceed that of common 
brown sheeting by the cost of the material, inas- 
much as the labour of producing itis no greater. 
The same person has invented a power loom 
fur weaving ingrain carpets with the same rapid- 
ity that the looms of our factories turn out the 
plainest and coarsest fabrics, A certain rich cap- 
ltalist at the eastward, has expended eighty 
thousand dollars in assisting the inventor in his 
various experiments to bring it to perfection, 
which he has at length succeeded in doing. A 
litte girl stands at the machinery and tends four 
or five looms, which jerk out the finished. fabric 
with incredible rapidity. As the principal ex- 
pense of making this kind of carpeting has hith- 
erio been the cost of the labour, the price will be 
greatly reduced by this invention. Its author 
has been offered, the Post says, eighty thousand 
pounds for the patent right in England, but this, 
his obligations to the capitalist who has furnished 
him with the means of bringing it to perfection, 
forbid him to accept. 


A little girl, or any inexperienced person 
The price of 


ing the 


| 


—— 


love. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Srrawperries.—The mode of treating this de- 
licious fruit seems scarcely understood among 
We cut the following from an exchange 
paper. One of our English writers states that 
the.method there pursued with the most success 
is to transplant the bush into afresh, weil pre- 
pared soil as often as every third year. ‘lhe 
bush should be permitted to form a head at about 


one foot from the ground, and the limbs should 


be pruned to within six to nine inches in length, 
the leading shoots of each year being so headed 
down in the month of February, and the old 
branches as far as practicable taken off. ‘The 
ground should be a rich fresh loam with 
a dry and warm sub-svil and in a position 
admitting of free circulation of the wind.— 


‘If fresh loam cannot be procured, use plen- 


tifully a liquid preparation in the fall of the 
year. 


Flowers anp Suruss.—Why does not every 
lady whocan afford it, have a geranium or some 
other flower in her window? It is very cheap 
—its cheapness is next to nothing, if you raise 
it from seed, or from a slip; and it is a beauty 
and acompanion. It was the remark of Leigh 
Hunt, that it sweetens the air, rejoices the 
eye, links you with nature, and is something to 
And if it cannot love you in return, it 
cannot hate you; it cannot utter a hateful thing, 
even if you neglect it; for though it is all beauty, 
it has no vanity ; and such being the case, and 
living as it does, purely to do you good and af- 
ford you pleasure, how will you be able to ne- 
glectit? We receive in imagination the scent of 
these good-natured leaves, which allow you to car- 


| ry off their perfume on your fingers ; for good-na- 


tured they are, in that respect, above all other 
plants, and fitted for the hospitality of our room. 
I'he very feel of the leaf has a hous ehold which 
in it—somthing analogous to clothing and com- 
fort.—Eachange paper. 


Ratsinc AND Cuttine Roots.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wheeler, of Leominster, writes to us com- 
mending the cultivation of the potato and 
the carrot as the best roots for stock. He 
would have the man who has but little land, 
raise carrots and such roots as require but little 
room. 

He says on 18 square rods he has raised 80 
bushels of carrots. On 27 rods he has raised 
162 bushels—equal to 972 per acre. And last 

ear on 18 rods he had 120 bushels, All the 
ims required on the 27 rods was four days for 
a man of 75 and a boy of 12 years, after sowing 
till harvesting. He states that he has invented 
tools for weeding, so that all weeds within 
one-fourth of an inch of the plants in drills 
can be cut up and leave but little labour for the 
fingers. He puts from 35 to 40 loads of com- 
post manure to the acre, plouglis four times, and 
harrows as many more; sows with a seed 
sower that cost 374 cents. He _ harvests 
them with a long tined dung-fork and breaks 
off the tops of the carrots instead of cutting. 

Mr. Wheeler states that he has made a vege- 
table cutter that will cut one bushel per min- 
ute. He says his hoe is so made as to thin 
out the carrots and leave not more than the 
space of one inch between them.— Mass. Plough- 
mun. 


Harrowine Grain.—We have often found 
great benefit in harrowing grain in the spring of 
the year, (says the American Agriculturist,) as 
soon as the ground is well settled and dry, more 
especially wheat somewhat winter killed. It 
stirs the earth, encourages tilling, and adds to 
the vigour of the growth of the plant. The 
harrow should be followed by the roller, so as 
to replace the roots of the plant which may be 
laid bare by the harrow, and crowd them into 
the earth. 


Grass Sreps, &c.—The time is now ap- 
proaching when the farmer’s attention will be 
called to the sowing of grass seed, and although 
there have been frequent admonitions published 
in the Cabinet, on the importance of distributing 
it thickly and regularly over the ground, yet as 
some people have treacherous memories, and 
others are too reluctant to purchase a sufficient 
quantity, another hint on the subject may be like 
bread cast on the waters, seen afier many days. 
Sow none but clean seed, and if your eyes be not 
very good, procure a magnifying glass to exam- 
ine it with; such a glass is always used by the 
seedsmen when they buy in their stock, and | 
perceive no good reason why any farmer should 
not have one 1n his pocket when he goes to pur- 
chase; it would show that he understands his 
business, and he will be less likely to be deceiv- 
ed. A glass of the above kind costs but a trifle, 
and will be very useful for examining many ob- 
jects of interest or curiosity, which are constant- 
ly presenting themselves. It will pay for itself 
in enabling. a person to detect the position of a 
splinter or a brierin a finger: therefore get an 
eye-glass before you buy your clover or timothy 
seed. 

Remember that the artificial grasses produce 
no more plants than you sow seeds, and not even 
that number, for some perish by the way; so 
that if you want a great many plants, you must 
distribute a great many seeds, and those of a 
good quality too, or they may not vegetate. It 
is not necessary to sow any Canadian thistle in 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, for there is plenty 
to keep up the: stock already, on some farms 
that I could name not forty miles from Philadel- 
phia: it is a most pernicious inmate, and if those 
who have it on their farms do not bestir theni- 
selves to clear it out, they will have to clear 
out themselves in a few years, for this. nui- 
sance admits of no competition afier it once 
takes fair hold of the soil.—Furmers’ Cabinet. 


History or THE Mercer Potato.—The 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio, late Sixth Au- 
ditor, in a letter to the Hon. John S. Skinner, 
Assistant Postmaster-General, gives us the fol- 
lowing history of the Mercer Potato : 

My Derar Sir—I have succeeded by the aid 
of Mr. McLain, P.M., at Warren, and Mr. Gal- 
lony, P. M., Wilmington, Mercer county, Pa., 
in obtaining the history of the Neshanoc or Mer- 
cer potato. Itis furnished by James Gilkey, 
the brother of John Gilkey who produced it from 
the seed. 

John ——- and James Gilkey, moved from 
Westmoreland county, Pa., in the month of No- 
vember, 1797, and settled on a tract of land in 
what is now Slippery Rock township, Mercer 
county, Pa., about two miles east of Neshanoc 
creek. In the fall of the year 1800 or 1801, 
John Gilkey collected the balls or apples from 
his potatoes, which were of the varieties of red, 
blue, and white. In the spring he planted the 
balls or apples in a bed in his garden. ‘The 
seeds produced small potatoes, some of them not 
larger than peas, and of different colours. On 
being cultivated the second ani third year, the 
potato arrived at its full size. How John Gil- 
key selected froin the first production, Mr. James 
Gilkey does not know. Mr. Bevan Pearson first 
cultivated this potato in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, from seed obtained in Mercer county, and 
thence named it after the county, where it was 
first produced. Mr. John Gilkey named _ it 
Neshanoc, after a creek from which the set- 
tlement was named. John Gilkey is dead, 
and his surviving brother is the only person 
from whom correct information can be ob- 
tained. His statement may be implicitly re- 
lied on. 

The history of this excellent potato is proba- 
bly as ample as you desire, and it is certainly as 
full as can at this day be obtained. , 


Summer Wueat.—There are large sections 
of our country, in which, owing to the charac- 
ter of the soil, or a defect in its preparation, win- 
ter sown gtain does not usually succeeds and 
the chances of failure from freezing out is so 
greatas to render the attempt of fall sowing 


Server. 
148 Chestnut street, opposite the Arcade, Philadelphia. 


wheat, of doubtful propriety. Tn all such places, 


the culture of spring wheat is of the first impor-/ 


tance, and fortunately, when conducted in a 
proper manner, rarely fails of a handsome re- 
muneration for the labour of the farmer; and 
even where winter wheat succeeds well, circum-/ 
stances may render it desirable to grow more 


grain than can be sown ih the fall, when a few 


acres in summer wheat will prove a profitable 
crop. 
Spring wheat requires that the soil should be 


‘in good condition, clean or free from weeds, and 


hence succeeds generally better afier root or 
hoed crops, than on freshly manured lands. Re- 
cent manuring, unless with thoroughly decom. 
posed maiter ur compost, is injurious, as giving’ 


‘too rank a growth to the straw, causing it to 


lodge or fall, and preventing the filling of the 
kernel. We have rarely found summer wheat 
to fail of a good crop, sown after potatoes or 
corn, to which manure liad been liberally ap-} 
plied. We have also grown fine crops of this 
grain on sward lands or clover lays, turned in} 
the fall, rolled closely, and allowed to pulverize 
by the winter's frost. We prefer fall, to spring} 
ploughing in this case, as, unless extraordinary 
matters’ forbid, land can rarely be turned and 
fitted for sowing, as early as this grain should 
be put in the ground. 

In our culture of this crop, we have succeed- 
ed best with grain sown early. It has rarely 
failed, thus put in; it gets its growth before the 
intense heats of summer come on; it is not 80 
liable to fall, and what is of still more conse- 
quence, the berry will be fuller and heavier, 
and the yield greater than if the sowing was 
longer delayed. Where the wheat-worm has 
infested this erop, very early or very late sow- 
ing, has been found one of the most effectual 
preventives. Sown before the midudle of April, 
or after the middle of May, the grain generally 
escapes; in the former case, the insect not ap- 
pearing until the proper state of the grain for 
the deposition of the egg has passed; and in 
the latter case, the period of the insect has 
usually passed before the grain comes to the 
Stage in which it suffers most from the fly. 

Few crops are benefitted more by change or 
choice of seed than this; but whatever may be 
the kind of seed, it should never be sown with- 
out a thorough preparation. Soaking in brine, 
carefully skimming it during the process, and 
then drying in caustic or new slaked lime, has 
with us proved the best course of treatment. 
These salts not only contribute to give the 
plants a vigorous and healthy start, but tend to 
keep it free from smut; a disease to which this 
grain is liable. Summer wheat will not make 
superfine flour, it having a slightly yellow cast, 
but .it makes superior bread, containing a large 
portion of gluten, and sufficiently white for all 
useful purposes. On favourable soils, the yield 
is from twenty to thirty bushels per acre.—Cul- 
tivator. 


Soaxine Corn 1n Muriate or Ammonta.— 
Dr. Samuel Webber gives an account in the 
New England Farmer, of several experiments 


which he made last season with muriate of am- 


monia. Efe dissolved a small piece of the com- 
mon sal ammoniac of the druggists, estimated 
at four or five grains, in about half a coffee-cup 
of water, and threw into the solution a handful 
of corn, which, after having remained four to 
five hours, was planted. He planted this soak- 
ed corn in hills, side by side with that which 
was not soaked. He made four different exper- 
iments, which are reported in considerable’ de- 
tail. In all cases, the soaked seed produced 
considerably the best yield—generally at least 
one-third more. ‘The Jand was light and dry ; 
and for several of the experiments, he purpose- 
ly took the poorer spots. ‘Fhe corn suffered 
with drouth; but in all cases, that from the 
soaked seed manifested a decided superiurity ; 
so much indeed, that it was noticed by stran- 
gers, who knew of no difference in the seed.— 
Cultivator. 


CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 
Fluency in conversation must not be ascribed 
as atest oftalent. Men of genius and wisdom 
have Often been found deficient .n its graces, 
Adam Smith ever retained in Company the em- 
barrassed manners of a student. Neither Buf. 
fon nor Rousseau carried their eloquence into so- 
ciety. ‘The silence of the poet Chaucer was 
held more desirable than his speech. ‘The con- 
versation of Goldsmith did not evince the grace 
and tenderness that characterize his composi- 
tions. ‘Thompson was diffident and uninteresting. 
Dante was taciturn, and all the brilliancy of 
‘Tasso was in his pen. Descartes seemed formed 
for solitude. Cowley was a quaint observer ; 
his conversation was slow and dull, and his hu- 
mour reserved. Hogarth and Smith were ab- 
sent-minded, and the studious ‘Thomas Parker 
said that he was fit for no communion, save with 
the dead. Our own Hamilton, Franklin, and a 
host of others, were deficient in that fluency 
which often fascinates a promiscuous circle. 


ECTURES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By the late John Dick, D. D , author of “ Lectures on 
Theology,” &c. First American from the second Glasgow 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS CARTER, 
april 6 Market street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, Princeton, New Jersgy.— 
This Institution was se-opened by the subscriber about 
one year since, and is in successful operation. [t coutinues 
with the same object in view that it had when originally 
established by the late Professor Patton. 
Boys are received into the family, and are prepared for 
any standing in College or Commercial pursui.s as the des- 
tination in the life of the pupil may be. The course of in- 
struction is ample and thorough, and al! the pupils are sub- 
ject to a government strictly parental, such as any Christian 
parent would desire. Noday scholars are received. 
Terms $225 per annum. ‘This is in full for board and 
tuition, and everything necessary to comfort in the family, 
except instruction in Modern Languages, and Instrumental 
Music. ‘The ensuing session will commence on the Ist of 
May next. With a view to permanency, the subscnber has 
found it advantageous to purchase the commodious build- 
ings and grounds attached to the Ed¢ ehill school. 
Any further information may be learned by addressing 
the Principal at Edgehill. , 
DAVID PRATT, Principal. 
Reference is respectfully made to the Professors of the 
College, and Theological Seminary at Princeton, who have 
Kindly furnished the following expression: 
Princeton, March 28, 1844. 
“Mr. Pratt has been the Principal of the Edgehill school 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION — 

The Board have just published the following : 
Annals of the Persecution in Scotland, from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution, by James Ankiman, t.eq., autor of 
the History of Scotland, &c., embellished with engravtogs, 
2 vols. 12mo.—Price $1.50. 

The Exclusive’ Claims of Puseyite Episcopalians to the 
Ministry Indefensible; with an wmquiry into the divine right 
of Episcepacy and the Apostolical Successiun ; in a series 
of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Pusey. By John Brown, D.D.. 
winsster of Langton, Berwickshire. whieh is added qu 
article en the Anglican Reformation, from the Edinburgh 
Presbyterian Review. 12mo. For sale at the 

BOOK STORE, 

Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadephia. 

mar 23 


TANDARD WORKS—Puablished by Barnincron 
293 Market aireet, Philadelphia.—Matthew 
Henry's Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, halfcalt, to match the pablications of the Presby- 
terian Board. The Psalms of Davi in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung im 
congregations and families. A neat pocket volume. W)!- 
son's Greek ‘l'estament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters, It is extensively used as a school bouk. 
Brun’s edition of Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didot of Paria. Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New ‘lestament, super royal 8vo. large type, varion® 
styles of binding, price from two to eight dollars. ‘This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one ef 
the best made books published. ‘I'he type is as large, if not 
larger, than that of most of the qnartos, and the is port- 
able and convenient to handle. dec 23—b 


te ae FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 

Philadelphia.—Misses Bartierr anp CoLiins, have 
removed from Chestnut and Thirteenth street, to Nu. 17 
Gurard street, where their School was re-opened an the first 
Monday of September. Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing. and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the fur- 
mation of good Readers, Spellers, and Compositers, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the saccessful prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morala 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. ‘The 
a year will embrace two sessiins of five monthe 
each ; the one, commencing the first Munday in Sepi : 
the other, the first of F 


Terms per Session—Senior Department, compri 
struction Chemistry, Botany, Physio 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 


Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
ing aoe Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw, Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rey. J. Me- 
Knight, Secretary of the Teachers’ Association, Philade!- 

hia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Efocution and Belles 

ettres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, Yastor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent of 
the Colonization Society. Rev, S. B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Kev. J. 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church, 
A. Porter, Esq,, No. 1 South ‘Third street, Mrs, J. Hale, 
of the “Lady’s Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifieenth 
Presbyterian church, Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street. William Peter, Esq. British Consulat the Port 
of Philadelphia. sep 9—tt 


yey RG ACADEMY, Lancaster County, PENN- 
J sYLvaNnia.—The semi-annual Examination in this In- 
stitution Will take place on Wednesday the 27th of March, 
at nine o'clock, A. M. ‘Chere will be an exhibition of de- 
clamation on the Tuesday evening previous, and also on 
Wednesday evening at six o'clock, All the exercises will 
be interspersed with pieces of music of the very first char- 
acter. ‘I'he band which has been raised by the students 
will play several pieces. The celebrated musician, Mr. 
R. K. Burns, who is now Teacher of Music in this Institu- 
tion, will give peculiar zest to this part of the performance. 

This heeten is located in the pleasant borough of Stras- 
burg, about eight miles south-east of Lancaster, and three 
miles from the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. This 
being a pleasant and healthy situation, and easy of access, 
renders it peculiarly desirable to parents who may wish to 
place their sons from home to be educated, 

The branches taught, embrace ali those of a thorongh 

English education, together with the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German languages; Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &c. Every branch is tanght 
in the most thorough manner. But, while the Priocipal 
aims constantly to make thorough scholars, he deems it iu 
less important to inculcate moral and religious princip!es. 
Believing no education desirable which neglects the culti- 
vation of the heart, he pledges his best exertions to secure 
the present and future welliare of those commitied to his 
charge. 
,, nere will be regular week'y lectures on the subjecta of 
‘Astronomy, Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, illustrated 
by experiments, with full apparatus, fo present each sub- 
ject to the students in the mosi entertainmg and instructive 
manner. 


‘There is a Literary Society, conducted by the students, — 


which forms an efficient auxiliary to the weekly exercises 
in composition and speaking. 

Instructors.—Kev, David McCarter, Principal, Mr. 
James L. Mackey, Teacher of Languages aud Mathema- 
tics. Mr. Alexander Blair, Assistant. Mr. RK. K. Burns, 
Professor of Music. 

Terms of ‘Tuition, &c.—Tuition, board, washing, &c., 
per session, (five months) $50. 

‘There are no extra charges whatever connected with the 


for a year past. During that time he has conciliated the 
confidence and respect of this community ina high degree. 
We believe him to be unusualiy faithful and assiduous in 
his attention to his duties, and to be uncommonly successful 
in the kind control of his pupils. We therefore feel autho- 


rized to express our confidence in him, and our best wishes| 


for the success of his Seminary.” 
Honcr. 
B. Doo. 
Joun MACLEAN, 
“Having had some opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Mr, Pratt’s methods of insiruction, at the Kdgehill 
School, I have no hesitation ip saying, that I have been very 
favourably impressed with all that | have seen. Mr. Prait 
seems to be tully At mers of the necessity of firm disci- 
pline, and thorough drilling in the rudiments, and to pos- 
sess the faculty of enforcing these opinions. 1 feel bound 
to add, that the youth at Edgehill appear to be under rigid 
but affectionate control, In regard to personal character, 
Mr. Pratt commands my entire coufidence; and, as he is 
now the proprietor of the estate, he may be expected to main- 
tain a permanent, and I trust, a flourishing establishment.” 
James ALEXANDER. 
Princeton, March 29, 1814, april 6—4t 
COX & CO., BooKsELLERS anp STATIONERS, 
No. 89 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, keep constant) 
on hand a large assorimentof Law, Medical, Theolog:cal, 
and School Books. ‘They are also the Depositaries of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery for the sale of the Books of the 
Presbyterian Board of Pubtication. april 6—4t* 


Wa DAY PUBLISHED—Sermons preached at Clap- 
ham and Glasbury, by the Rev. Charles Bradley, 
M. Two volumes of English edition in one—pnce $1.50. 

The Sermons of this Divine are much admired for their 
plain, yet chaste and elegant style; they will be found ad- 
mirably adapted for family reading, and preaching where 
no pastor is located. Recommendations might be given, if 
space would admit, from several of our Bishops and Clergy ; 
also from Ministers of various denominations. 

The following area few of the English critica! opinions 
of their merits: 

. “ Bradley's Discourses are judicious and practical, scriptu 
ral, and devout.”— Lowndes's British Librar.un. 

“ Very able and judicious.”— Rev. E. Bickersteth. 

_ “Bradley's style is sententious, pithy, and cuiloquial. He 
is simple without being quaint; and he almost holds con- 
Versation with his hearers, without desvending from the 
dignity of the sacred chair,” —Ecleetic Review. 

“We earnestly desire that every pulpit in the kingdom 
may ever be the vehicle of discourses as judicious and 
practical, as scriptural and devout as these.”—Christian Ob- 

GEORGE. S, APPLETON, Publisher, 


schuol. Payment will not be required until the expimtion 
of the term. ‘I'he studentscan ali board with the Principal, 
and thus be continually under his snpervision. 

‘The Summer session (the ‘ninth term in this Institution) 
will commence on Wednesday the first day of May. A re- 

ular examination will be heid at tlie close of every tern.. 
t is very desirable that all the students be present at the 
commencement, 

‘The subscriber has lately purchased Chemical, Philoso- 
phical, and other apparatus to the amount of several hun- 
dred dollars. He intends during the coming term, to add 
considerably to the present amount of apparatus, so that the 
students m this Instituvon, in future, will not only partake 
of the advantages which are to be had in academies ge: e- 
rally, but will really be surrounded with ‘privileges and 
means for receiving a ful. and thoough education equalled 
only in the best colleges, 

> Parents wishing to place theirsons in this Institution, 
will please- make carly application by letter or otherwisa. 

Rev. DAVID McCARTEx, Principal. 
mar 16—T7t 


AND IMPOSING EXHIBITION OF STA- 
TUARY, representing eur Saviour before Pontius 
Pilate, in a group of 23 Figures the size of life, splendidly 
dressed in appropriate costume. Now open at the Phila- 
delphia Bank Building, corner of Chesinut and Fourth 
streets, beautiiully illuminated with Gas. Open day and 
evening. Admittance 124 cents, without distinction of age. 
This piece of statuary is universally considered a most 
magnificent work of art. A beautiful and interesting Spec- 
tacle, and an impressive and valuable commentary on the 
passage of Holy Writ, to which it particularly refers. 


Tothe religious part of the community in particular, is 


this hallowed subject doubly interesting. 
‘The clergy are invited to attend free of charge. 
Sabbath Schools admitted at low rates. mar 16—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY—Cuesrer Counry, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on Wednesday the Ist of May. ‘I'he 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a tho- 
rough English and polite education, The estat.Jishment is 
furnished with a complete set of Chemical, Astronomical, 
and Philosophical: \ pparatus, and all the advantages to be 
derived, {ram the use of specimens, in the study of the na- 
tural sciences, may be enjoyed in their fullest perfection. 
The pupils engaged in the study of Botany, will make 
weekly excarsiuns under the direction of a ‘Teacher, for the 
purpose of collecting planis to be arranged in a herbarium. 
As the health of the pupil is placed above every other cun- 
sideration, a large |:ouse has been fitted up as a Gymna- 
s.um,in which exercise can be enjoyed without exposure. 

‘lerss—Board, including washing, light, &c., per ses- 
sion of five months $45. ‘Tuition in studies of the regular 
course $1250. Instruction in Instrumental Music and us» 
of Piano $16. ‘The Ancientand Mudern Languages, each, 
$10, Drawing and Painting $10. Wax Flowers and Em- 
broidery, each, $5. ‘The session bills to be paid $30 in ad- 
vance. 

Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Presbyterian, or by apply to 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

N.B. Access by the Baltimore Railroad from Newark, or 
by the Columbia Railroad from Parksburgh. 

mar 23—4* 


OMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of 
very superior quality, and fully equal tothe English 
pee put up in small jars, and for sale only by the sub- 
scriber. 
Also, small round Dutch Head, Sap Sago, superior Pine 
Apple, and rich Herkimer county Cheese always on hand. 
Also, Cooper's Gelatine, or American refined Isinglass for 
making Table Jellies, Blanc Mange, &c., a supply just re- 
ceived the manufacturer. 
Also, Free Sugar, from Laguayra, of superior quality, and 
a lot of prime Orange Grove (Rev Orleans) of 


and double refined Sugars, constant'y on band, and 
for sale at the lowest cash prices. 

Also, Lynch’s celebrated Lucca and superior Bordeaux 
Oil, just imported a supply, received and for sale low. 

. Jersey Hama, Smoked Beef, &c.~-A prime \ot of Jer- 
sey Hams, handsumely cut and cured in the best manner. 
Best quality Smoked Beef, Smoked Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages. 

Also, just received—30 half chests superior Chulan, Sou- 
chong, and Anki Pouchong Teas. ‘I'hese Teas are but re- 


_ cently imported, and are very highly esteemed by all who 


have used them—for sale at the low price of 50 cents by 
the box, containing from 30 to 35 pounds each. 

Alsu, a few fancy caddies of the genuine Cumshow Black 
Teas, embracing in. the assurtment Souchung, Pouchong, 
and the Flower Pecco, which are decidedly superior io moat 
kinds of Black ‘Teas suid in the American market; and their 
being put up in small packages of 10 to.20 pounds, and the 
boxes having lids with hinges, and highly ornamented, ren- 
der them worthy the attention of families. Also, the usual 
asauriment of fine quality Green ‘leas. For sale or, 

: S. W. COLTON, 

At the New Tea Warehouse and Family Grucery, No. 
190 Chestnai street, below Eighth, and at the Old 
Ep) corner of Arch and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 

mar 


EMPERANCE STORE.—The subscriber, one of the 
old firm of Baldwin & Colton, who established the 
first Temperanee Siore at Second and Dock streets, in 1828 
and one in Market street above Seventh, in 1832, desires w 
inform his friends and the public in general, that havi 
bought out the Temperanee Store of Mr. Black, at Tenth 
and Chestnut streets, in the failof 1842, he continnes the 
same bus:ness, and now offersa large and full assortment of 
first quality goods on as guod terms, and at as low prices, he 
believes, as can be obtained at any in the city, 
Goods carefully packed, and sent to order to the city or 
country. SIMON COLTON, . 
North-east Cor. Chestnut and Tenth Philadelphia, 
Having no-connexion now, nor for 4 leng time smce 
with any other siore m 


whole time and atiention is given 


ve establish nent. ol 
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the new crop. Also, Lovering & Co.'s crushed, pulverised, 
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